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THE SETTLERS 
OE KAROSSA CREEK 


CHAPTER I 


Kendall Makes a Bitter Enemy 


B ETWEEN Lake Cawarra and Cape Howe, 
on the coast of New South Wales, there 
flows into the ever-blue Pacific a winding 
stream, which I shall term Karossa Creek. 

Its sources are in the coastal raDge, fifty miles 
inland, and for two-thirds of its course it races 
noisily down over its rocky bed between the 
deep, shady gullies, clothed with their mantle of 
green forest, till it comes to the low land of the 
littoral, where it widens, and runs less swiftly 
between banks covered with the rich grass of a 
black soil plain. And then, as the sea is neared, 
the once clear mountain water becomes dis¬ 
coloured as it meets the incoming tide, and joins 
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the ebb, and the once rippling music of the 
stream is merged into, and lost in, the roar of the 
breakers upon the shallow bar that stretches 
between two low, wooded headlands, and rolls in 
serried lines upon the ocean beach on either side. 

The country around Karossa Creek was, at 
the time of my story, but sparsely inhabited. 
Some twenty or so families of selectors, who 
grew maize for their living, a camp or two of 
timber-getters, and the staff of a cattle station 
thirty miles inland comprised the population 
within a radius of threescore leagues. The 
nearest township was Wadonda, down the coast, 
a two days’ jonrney by horseback over a dray- 
road through the bush, but much easier reached 
by sea—that is when the bar of Karossa Creek 
was in a placid mood, and the few schooners and 
one ancient steamer that plied between Karossa, 
Wadonda, and Sydney could cross in or out 
without having their decks swept. 

Four miles from the mouth of the creek was 
the 640 acre 1 selection ’ of William Kendall, 
which was considered the most thriving in the 
district, for it was worked in a practical manner 
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by Kendall and his two sturdy. Colonial-bom 
sons—Kendall himself and his wife were Devon¬ 
shire people—and his two daughters, Mary and 
Edith, added to the family’s income by butter 
and cheese making. Two * generally-useful ’ men 
who did ploughing, fencing, and looked after 
a small herd of two hundred cattle, completed 
the household of ‘ Mimosa,’ as the selection was 
named. 

Kendall and his wife had emigrated to New 
South Wales soon after their marriage, and 
had settled in Sydney, where he soon obtained 
employment at his trade—which was that of 
a sailmaker. At the end of five years he had 
saved up a considerable sum of money; for, 
in those early days, there were more sailing- 
ships than steamers, and there were scores of 
busy sailmakers’ lofts in the Queen City of the 
South, and the canvas of many a gallant vessel 
bore upon it the stencilled name ( William Kendall, 
Sailmaker, Miller’s Point, Sydney.’ 

It had always been the ambition of Kendall’s 
life to become his own landowner, and it was 
for that reason he had emigrated to Australia, 
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for he had made himself acquainted with the 
land laws of New South Wales, and felt sure 
that he would at least be enabled to do far 
better in the Colonies than in England, toiling 
hard for a small weekly wage. And his young 
wife entered into his aspirations, and went out 
to Australia with him with a firm belief that 
her grey - eyed, stalwart husband, who had 
served ten years in the Queen’s Navy, would 
achieve his wishes. 

On the voyage out in the ship ‘Naval 
Brigade,’ which carried fifty saloon passengers 
and two hundred emigrants, a fire broke out, and 
Kendall so distinguished himself in aiding the 
captain and officers, and calming the terrified 
emigrants, that just before the ship entered 
Sydney Heads he was called aft into the saloon, 
and asked to accept a testimonial, accompanied 
by a gift of one hundred pounds from the 
saloon passengers. He accepted the former, and 
refused the money, but in such a manner that it 
won him further respect. 

The Government threw open the Karossa 
Creek country for free selection upon * easy and 
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deferred payments,’ and Kendall, after visiting 
the locality, selected the Mimosa Block and 
paid for it outright. Then, selling his business, 
he and his children left the city, and began life 
at Mimosa under a tent. Aided by his two 
hired bush men, he began to build his house— 
a rough structure of slabs with a roof of bark. 
In a few months it was completed, and Mary 
Kendall and her children left the tent and 
moved in, and Kendall felt a glow of pride and 
satisfaction when they all sat down to their first 
meal in his own house on his own land. 

* It’s a pretty rough shanty, Molly,’ he said, 
‘but I shall add to it bit by bit. To-morrow 
we begin to ring-bark the timber, and I believe 
I shall be the first man on Karossa Creek to put 
in a crop of maize.” 

A year passed, and all went well with 
Kendall. 

The two bush men were splendid workers; 
and the other selectors, when they saw the 
rapid progress of Mimosa, felt envious when 
they contrasted their own rough dwellings and 
temporary ‘chock and dog-leg fences,’ and 
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irregular patches of maize, with the Kendall 
dwelling, and the several miles of solid four- 
rail slab fencing, his team of working bullocks, 
and the many home comforts with which he 
was steadily surrounding himself and his family. 
But the genial natures of Kendall and Ins wife 
made them many friends. Whenever any of 
the other selectors wanted the loan of a dray 
and horse, or bullock team, they knew that 
they had only to ask * the Kendalls ’ for it, and 
that the ex*sailor, or one of his men, would give 
his services as well, if necessary, to drive the 
team for ploughing, stumping, or hauling timber 
for splitting; Kendall always saying in his quiet 
way that the more he could help his neighbours 
the better it would be for him and Karossa 
Greek generally. 

Most of the selectors were a steady, respectable 
class of people, who were anxious to make a 
decent living out of the land ; but some of them 
were utterly unfitted to cope with the conditions 
of their life in a new country. Two of these 
families—Kendall’s nearest neighbours—were 
from the Midland Counties of England, and 
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were possessed of some little capital, but after 
struggling for three years to get some return 
from their selections, and failing disastrously, 
they forfeited the payments they had made and 
returned to Sydney. The grey loneliness of the 
bush, the gigantic trees to be ring-barked and 
felled, and the arduous labour incident to the 
life of a free selector, were too much for, and 
appalled, them. 

The Lands Office declared these two selections 
‘forfeited,’ and advertised them for sale by 
ballot in accordance with the Act. Only three 
persons applied : one was William Kendall, who 
applied for each selection in the names of his 
two boys; another was a man named Norton ; 
and the third a Wadonda public-house loafer 
named Tuke. 

Kendall went to Sydney and made his deposit 
and application in person. So also did Norton 
and Tuke, both notoriously penniless men, who 
were occasionally employed by Major Vale 
Tarrant, the owner of the cattle station in the 
Karossa Creek block of country. And Kendall 
well knew that these men were merely ‘ dummies * 
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of Major Tarrant, who bitterly resented the 
intrusion of free selectors into the district. 
But he was prepared ; and had literally a friend 
at court in the local Inspector of Conditional 
Land Purchases, who was present at the Sydney 
Land Commissioners’ Office to hear the official 
decision. 

The Chairman of the Land Commission, before 
whom the three applicants for ‘ Blocks 23 and 
25, Karossa,’ appeared, was a noted statesman, 
—not a mere politician,—who had framed this 
particular land law of * free selection of Crown 
Lands with deferred payments.’ He had long 
determined to make the squatters yield up at 
least some portion of their huge areas of 
leasehold land suitable for agriculture, and 
throw it open on easy terms to small settlers. 
He met with bitter opposition from the wealthy 
cattle and sheep squatters, banks, and other 
corporations, but he carried the Bill through 
Parliament, and conferred a lasting benefit upon 
the country. 

The case did not last long, the Chairman 
caustically informing Tuke and Norton that they 
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had better forsake ' dummying * and get their 
employer — whoever he was-s—to give them 
honest work to do. Kendall’s application was, of 
course, granted. He returned to Karossa highly 
elated; and before many weeks had passed was 
to learn that he had made a bitter enemy of 
Major Vale Tarrant. 

Only on two or three occasions since he had 
taken up Mimosa had Kendall met the owner 
of ‘Blenheim,’ as Major Vale Tarrant’s cattle 
station was named, and never had the Major 
deigned to accord the settler more than a barely 
civil nod, accompanied by a contraction of the 
brows, as he rode by. But Kendall, though 
annoyed for the moment at such a want of 
courtesy,—unusual in the bush,—thought little 
of it. He had heard that the Major was opposed 
to the new Land Act, and disliked settlers 
coming into the district, and as he always 
manifested the same curtness to other new¬ 
comers, Kendall felt that he had no more cause 
for complaint than others. 

A few weeks after his return from Sydney, 
Kendall was pleased to receive a Government 
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notification to the effect that in consequence of 
the steady progress of the district, the postal 
authorities would be willing to run a weekly 
mail-coach between Wadouda and Karossa, if 
the local public would guarantee the rough dray- 
road being kept in order for the first twelve 
months. The letter was handed to him late one 
afternoon, just as he had returned home after a 
two days’ absence among the ranges, where he and 
Davy Monk (one of his men) had been looking 
for a couple of working bullocks, which had 
strayed. Only his wife and younger daughter 
Edith were at home, the two boys and their 
sister Mary being engaged in cleaning up the 
abandoned house on Block 23. 

‘ Mary,’ said he to his wife, after reading the 
letter, * I must see Major Tarrant about this— 
he is sure to be offended if I do not, although 
the thing was suggested by me. But in 
addition to his being a magistrate, and full of 
his own dignity, he can help greatly in the 
matter, for there are two very bad creeks on 
Blenheim run, which are not crossable by a 
coach after heavy rain. And, as everyone says 
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that he can be very good-natured sometimes, I 
daresay he will let some of his men help us to 
cut down the banks, and widen the crossings. 
An extra Sydney mail every week ought to 
please him greatly.' 

‘ You know best, Will. But I confess that I 
am somewhat nervous about your calling upon 
him. He is such a stem-looking old man, and 
his fierce blue eyes under their white brows 
rather frighten me. But although I have never 
seen her, I am sure his sister, at least, will be 
nice to you. Edith-' Edith Kendall, a fair¬ 

haired, handsome girl of sixteen, who was sitting 
beside her mother, darning, tapped her feet, 
and laughingly held up a warning finger to her 
mother. 

Now, please, mother, do not say anything 
more just now. I want to tell father all about 
it myself.’ 

Kendall, stroking his heavy beard, and 
looking first at his wife and then at his daughter, 
went on in his quiet, slow tones.— 

‘ Oh, I’m not alarmed, Molly. He won’t bite 
my head oil. These irascible old Indian officers 
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are right enough — like some of the fiery- 
tempered old captains I have served with in 
the Navy, They bellow and bawl at you—but 
their hearts are in the right place. And then 
I want to speak to him about another matter. 
I want to buy fifty head of store cattle from 
him—weaners. I’ll make an early start to¬ 
morrow,’ 

Edith dropped her darning, tripped over to 
him with a smile, and grasped his thick beard 
with loving roughness in her shapely, brown, 
sunburnt hands. 

‘ Father, let Mary and me come with you to 
Blenheim. * 

‘ Why do you girls want to come ? ’ 

‘Ah, now we have a secret for you. Yester¬ 
day we met Miss Tarrant. She has been to 
Sydney, and landed here from the “Amelia,” 
which could not get in over the Wadonda bar 
on account of the surf, and Major Tarrant’s 
buggy was at the wharf waiting for her.' 

‘Well?’ 

Don t say “ well ” in such a stodgy, nonchalant 
manner, and she gave his beard a tug; 1 it was 
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most exciting. Mary and I met her walking 
up to the buggy, and she stopped and asked us 
if we were the Misses Kendall, and shook hands 
with us; and oh, she has the sweetest smile, 
and-’ 

‘ Steady, old woman/ 

‘—voice that you ever heard, and said she 

was Miss Tarrant, and was glad to meet us, and 

hoped if ever we were passing Blenheim we 

could call on her and-’ 

% 

* Take a long breath.' 

‘—and—oh, you are rude—and she would be 
so glad, as it is so lonely there most of the 
time. We asked her to come to the house and 
have a cup of tea, but she had just had tea on 
board, and the buggy was waiting, and she was 
anxious to meet her brother in Wadonda this 
evening. Only for that she said she would have 
called on mother, although it is two miles from 
the wharf. And oh, she is pretty—no, not 
pretty, she’s beautiful, beautiful, with lovely 
wavy hair of shining, silvery white.' 

Kendall laughed and patted his daughter’s 
cheek. 
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'Well, I don't mind one of you coming with 
me, not both; there is too much to do at home 
just now. I intended the boys to come to help 
me drive the cattle here from Blenheim, as we 
shall have to camp for at least two nights on 
the way home. However, only one of the boys 
need come—you or Mary must take the place of 
the other. Run off, and, when Mary comes 
home, fight it out with her.’ 

The matter was * fought out ’ very amicably, 
Mary (who was two years older than her sister) 
declaring that the work of cleaning the abandoned 
house was more exciting for her than even a 
visit to Miss Tarrant, and so at sunrise on the 
following morning, Kendall, his son Grey, and 
Edith started off, driving before them a pack- 
horse, which carried their blankets and food, 
and Grey’s shot-gun, for game was plentiful on 
the route, and the lad, like his elder brother 
Will, and all other bush-bred boys, was a born 
sportsman. 
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CHAPTER II 


Davy Monk's Lurid Conversation 


B Y the youths of their own age in the 
Karossa district, and, indeed, by all 
others elsewhere with whom they came 
in contact, Will and Grey Kendall were regarded 
and spoken of as ‘queer coves.' Their ‘queer¬ 
ness’—from the point of view of the other 
lads—lay in the fact of their undeviating loyalty 
and truthfulness to their father and mother 
and to themselves, and the spirit of self-sacrifice 
that guided them in regard to everything 
that concerned their parents’ wishes. Whilst 
they were always willing and eager to join 
in the sports and recreations of their youthful 
acquaintances, such as cricket, football, shooting, 
kangaroo hunting and sea-fishing, they never 
neglected their work; and cheerfully gave up 

many a prospective day’s outing for pleasure, 
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when their father, knowing nothing of the 
matter, would perhaps ask them to assist 
him or Davy Monk and Sid Wright in some 
such work as fencing, ring-barking, or splitting 
timber. Then, too, their manner and con¬ 
versation were different. Never once in 
their lives had they heard their father give 
expression to an oath, even in a moment of 
anger; and the example he set them bore 
good fruit. 

For foul and blasphemous language was 
then, as it is now, all too common among 
bush people in the Australian Colonies, and 
the habit of using meaningless oaths seemed 
inborn with the youths of the district. The 
language habitually used by Davy Monk, for 
instance, was terrible, especially when anything 
went wrong with his team of patient bullocks. 
Oaths and curses flew from his bearded lips 
in volleys, and anyone would imagine from 
his awful and bloodthirsty threats that he 
meant first to subject his team of labouring, 
sweating beasts to the most terrible tortures, 
and then slaughter them outright. Yet the 
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man really meant nothing, nor had he the 
slightest idea that his language was horrifying 
and disgusting. He did what nine out of 
every ten bushmen did — swore as profusely 
in his days of manhood as he had learnt to 
swear in his childhood from parents as ignorant 
as himself. For his bullocks he had a real 
affection, and hated to touch them with his 
whip. At bottom he was a kindly-hearted, 
honest fellow, always ready to do a good turn 
to anyone in a difficulty, and devoted to his 
employer and his family. Of Mrs. Kendall, 
however, he stood in abject fear, for she, 
hearing him one day swearing terribly at a 
black - fellow who had broken the handle of 
a new aze, called him inside the house, and 
gave him what he described to Sid Wright 
as ‘ the rounds o’ the kitchen.’ 

‘My word, Sid, you orter heard her talk 
to me! She giv’ it to me hot for nigh on 
ten minutes, an' I stood there like a bloomin’ 
calf and couldn’t say a blessed word. Them blue 
eyes of hers was just flashin’ fire at me. An’ 
I felt as mean as a bandicoot when, after she 
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finishes, she puts her apron to her eyes foi 
a bit, and then says in quite a different 
voice, “Monk, please don’t do that again. I 
asks you,” says she, “not on’y for my sake, 
but for the sake of my boys. An’ besides 
that,” says she, smilin’ a little, “ a big, hulkin’ 
feller like you, Monk, orter have more respec’ 
for yourself to use such ’orrid hoaths to a 
poor black - feller for breakin’ a axe 'andle 
worth a shillin’." Jes’ fancy her roundin’ 
on me like that for givin’ a nigger a bit of 
a jawin’.’ 

At this speech, which was interlarded with 
very many of Monk’s unnecessary adjectives, 
Sid Wright nodded with an air of profound 
wisdom, and then remarked— 

‘ it’s lucky for you, Dave, that it was the 
missus and not the boss that got on to you— 
I can tell you that much. He ain’t the man 
to speak to a cove twice about anything— 
you'll either get the noble order of the sack, 
or a lift on the jaw from that leg-o’-mutton¬ 
sized fist of his.’ 

Poor Monk was more careful after this; but 
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habit with such a man is second nature, and 
one day when he, Kendall, and the two boys 
were bringing in a load of timber for fencing, 
and the bullock team had halted on the top 
of a ridge after a stiff pull up, Grey thought¬ 
lessly threw a stick at a clump of hornets’ 
nests in the branches of a tree near by. In 
an instant a swarm of the black-and-yellow 
banded, savage insects flew out, and attacked 
both men and beasts with disastrous results. 
Both Kendall and Monk had loDg beards, and 
into these the hornets crawled, and could 
not be extricated; whilst others stung them 
in numberless places on the hands and face. 
But the poor bullocks suffered most of all, the 
infuriated insects alighting on their nostrils 
and crawling into their ears, till, maddened 
with the pain, and their driver being quite 
incapable of restraining them, they bolted 
down the steep, rough road that led down 
the other side of the ridge to the crossing of 
a creek, where they plunged into the water 
and capsized the dray with its heavy load. 
Fortunately none of the bullocks were much 
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injured, but the dray was badly damaged. It 
was then that, whilst unyoking and freeing 
the half-drowned and terrified animals, Dave 
Monk forgot Mrs. Kendall’s admonitions, and 
burst out into language of the most lurid 
character. For a time Kendall said nothing, 
as he and his sons, who were all suffering 
agonies from the stings they had received, 
worked, up to their hips in the water, in 
assisting to free the bullocks. At last, how¬ 
ever, as Monk continued to hurl his senseless 
expletives at the bullocks, his anger blazed 
out. Seizing Monk by the arm, he threatened 
to hold his head under the water unless he 
ceased. In sullen silence Monk obeyed, and 
in silence the remaining beasts were freed and 
yoked up again on the opposite bank, the 
dray being left in the creek until the following 
day. 

On the way home, Kendall, who had now 
recovered his usual equanimity of temper, 
sent the boys on ahead to Mimosa; and, as 
he walked beside the still gloomy-faced bullock- 
driver and the depressed-looking bullocks, he 
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filled his pipe and then handed his tobacco- 
pouch to Monk. It was a peace-offering, and 
Monk accepted it with a grunt of thanks, and 
as, after filling his smoke-blackened clay, he 
turned to give back the pouch, Kendall could 
not resist a laugh at the man’s appearance; 
one eye was completely closed up, his nose 
was swollen to twice its natural size, and his 
long, thick beard was full of dead and crushed 
hornets. Monk took it in good part, and 
laughed in return as he looked at his employer’s 
features, which were hardly less disfigured 
than his own—his right ear especially being 
an enormous size. 

* I say, boss,’ he remarked good-humouredly, 
‘I don’t think as you or me would take fust 
prize at a beauty show in Sydney, eh ? ’ 

1 No, Dave. Can't those black-and-yellow 
beggars sting? That young scamp Grey was 
the cause of it all, and he came off best. He 
ought to have had more sense.’ 

Monk nodded. ‘ Ay, like all young ’nns 
he didn’t think there would be such a turn up 
just over chuckin’ a stick at a hive o’ hornets. 
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The wusfc of it is that we won’t get none o’ these 
here bullocks to ever tackle that there ridge 
again. They’ll know what’s on top of it. 
We'll have to cut a fresh track to the 
crossin’.’ 

Kendall had purposely sent the boys on 
ahead. He wanted to have a few words with 
Monk, and said them in his straight-out, manly, 
sailor-like fashion. 

* Dave, I was a bit hot with you a little 
while ago, but you brought it upon yourself 
by swearing like that before the boys. Now, 
I am not going to preach a sermon to you ; but 
I tell you plainly that I won’t have it. The 
boys hear enough cursing and swearing from 
other people outside Mimosa with whom I cannot 
interfere. But I can and will interfere if you 
or anyone else who works for me lets out as 
you did. You are worse that anyone else in 
Karossa, and it’s time you stopped.' 

Monk accepted the rebuke in silence, then 
muttered something about ‘ a feller not bein’ 
able to hold his jaw when he had a million 
hornets diggin’ their spikes into him, an’ a 
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bullock team an’ dray capsized in a creek,' 
But Kendall knew that the man was really sorry, 
and said no more upon the subject, beyond 
telling him a story of his experiences in the 
Navy when he was a young man. 

He was serving in a ship on the China station 
at the time. The captain, though a splendid 
seaman, and having a distinguished reputation 
for bravery, was an incorrigible swearer. His 
language to the men was almost past bearing, 
and after being a year in commission, sullen dis¬ 
content reigned throughout the ship, both officers 
and men deeply resenting language that, if used 
by an officer of a King’s ship of the present 
time, would result in his having to quit the 
Service in disgrace. But in those days the 
Navy was in a state of moral transition,—there 
were captains who believed in the brutalities 
of the time of Rodney, and regarded their men 
as little better than animals, and any attempt 
at alleviating the conditions of their life or 
improving their moral tone at sea was 
laughed at with scorn as ‘ mollycoddling and 
pampering.' 
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There were, however, new men coming into 
the Service who regarded these things in a 
different light, and believed that a blue-jacket 
waff none the less brave, and certainly no worse 
a seaman, for being taught the value of temper¬ 
ance and the benefits of a Christian training. 
Such a man was the first lieutenant of the 
ship in which Kendall served. 

‘He was a good man, Dave,’ said Kendall, 
as the two walked along the rough, forest- 
encompassed road, beside the quiet, weary 
bullocks,—‘a good man in every sense of the 
word, good as an officer, as a sailor, and, above 
all, as a Christian. 

* Whilst we were cruising in the East Indies, 
the captain’s wife and daughter came out from 
England and went to Singapore, to stay there 
with some friends for a few months; and the 
captain was looking forward to meeting them 
in the course of a few weeks, as the ship was 
ordered there to join the admiral. 

‘ day we anchored off the Dutch port of 
Palembang in Sumatra, where the captain had 
to see the Governor on some official business. 
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He went on shore, and told his coxswain to 
wait as*he would only be away a short time. 
It was blowing hard at the time he went on 
shore, and, soon after, it set in for a regular 
stiff gale, and the first lieutenant told the 
chief engineer to get up steam, so that we 
could put to sea if necessary. Ours was an 
old-fashioned man-of-war, even at that time, 
and her engines were seldom used except 
when coming into port or leaving it,—a ship 
that could steam twelve knots was then 
considered fast, and ours could do no more 
than six. The eaptaiu hated the very name 
of engines, and whenever we were obliged to use 
steam he stormed and raved like a lunatic. 

1 From where we were anchored we could not 
see the boat, but those in the boat could 
see the ship. Towards noon such a sea got 
up that Lieutenant Stairs, fearing for the 
safety of the ship, determined to put to sea, 
although he knew the captain would be furious ; 
and so the anchor was lifted and we got a 
safe offing, the only and proper thing for us 
to da 
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‘ After those in the boat had waited two 
hours for the captain, he appeared. Some¬ 
thing had delayed him, and the crew saw by 
his face that he was in one of his fits of rage. 
Jumping into the boat with a curse, he bade 
the crew give way, and swore at them for not 
being smart enough; and when the coxswain 
told him that the ship had lifted anchor he 
almost choked with fury, and uttered such 
awful blasphemies that the men shuddered as 
they bent to the oars—to pull out to the ship 
in the face of a gale of wind and a dangerous 
sea. But the captain, blinded with passion, 
could not or would not realise the danger.’ 

* Been liquorin’ up,’ suggested Monk, who 
was listening with great interest. 

Kendall shook hia head. ‘ No ; although he 
was not always a temperate man when on 
shore, he never drank when at sea or when on 
duty on shore. Drunkenness among the crew 
he punished most mercilessly—he had no pity. 
On this occasion he was perfectly sober. 

* Scarcely had the boat rounded the mole 
bead when she was half filled by the breaking 
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seas, and the coxswain was bold enough to tell 
his captain that it was “much worse” farther 
out. He did this knowing that to attempt to 
reach the ship was stark madness. The captain, 
turned on him like a tiger, and cursing him for 
“a white-livered cur," exclaimed, after calling 
upon the Almighty to witness his oath, that 
he would board his ship within an hour. “ If 
I do not,” he shouted, “ may I be blessed if I 
don’t flog the lot of you I ” Scarcely had the 
words left liis lips when a huge sea broke 
over the boat, filled and capsized her, and the 
captain and five poor fellows with him went 
to the bottom. The rest clung to the boat, 
which was swept back into the harbour. 

' None of the bodies were ever found,— 
there were too many sharks about Palembang 
for that,—and three days later we sailed for 
Singapore to report to the admiral. He sent 
Lieutenant Stairs on shore to break the news 
to the captain’s wife and daughter. When 
the lieutenant came back to the boat he was 
very quiet and grave—usually he was what you 
would call a “jolly" man, always smiling and 
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ready with a joke. As he took his seat and 
the boat pushed off the coxswain leaned for’ard 
and said in a low voice— 

1 “ Did the poor ladies take it hard, sir ?” 

‘He raised his hand for the crew to stop a 
moment before they let fall. 

1 " Men,” he said quietly, “ the coxswain hag 
just asked me how the captain's wife and 
daughter bore the news of his death. They 
bore it bravely enough, as the wife and daughter 
of a British sailor should bear such tidings. 
But, men,”—and here he spoke very slowly 
and softly,—“ as I was coming away, and the 
poor wife put her hand in mine, she broke 
down and sobbed, * Oh, it is hard, so hard, 
Mr. Stairs, for us that he should be taken 
from us like this, and that we could not even 
hear his last words.”’ That was all he said, 
but the men knew what he meant by it 
They used to call the captain “ Cursing Harry," 
and after his death said he was born cursing, 
lived cursing, and died cursing. 

1 Lieutenant Stairs was made acting-captain, 
much to the delight of the ship's company, for 
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although he worked us as hard, he was a 
gentleman, and a foul word never passed his 
lips.' 

Davy Monk nodded his head approvingly. 

‘ Them’s the right sorter men as a cove like 
me can understand an’ get along with. Now, 
Major Tarrant don’t swear much at a working- 
man, but talks to him as if he were dirt; Mr. 
Powers, now, at Julia Plains, don’t let out at 
all, but you soon know when he is riled—afore 
he says a word.’ 
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The Fiery Old Major 

I T was a delightfully bright morning when 
Kendall, with Grey and Edith, set out for 
Major Tarrant’s station. For the first tea 
miles their way was along the bank of Karossa 
Creek. In this part of New South Wales the 
scenery is very beautiful, and the verdure and 
trees of a semi-tropical character, for the humidity 
of the climate is great, and the shades of green of 
forest tree, undergrowth, and creeper are many. 
All along the banks of river and creek, huge 
llianas, rooted in the warm black soil, spring up 
around the boles of the larger trees, and sway 
to and fro to the passing breeze; the straight, 
smooth-barked and mottled bole of the wild 
apple grow side by side with the graceful 
bangalow palm, with its plume of noble, fan-like 
leaves; and everywhere that the sun penetrates 
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through the silent aisles of the forest, the wild 
convolvulus shows its red and purple flowers 
in thick clusters. 

It was early in the month of January,—the 
hottest time of the year,—the bush was full of 
life; and the cries of the birds as they sped from 
branch to branch of the thick foliage overhead, 
making their morning meal of fruits and berries, 
were as sweet to the ears of Kendall and his 
son and daughter as the gentle murmur of 
Karossa Creek sweeping down to the waiting 
sea. To Kendall there had come, after many 
years, that greatest of all blessings to the man, 
who, not a native of Australia, has made his 
home in the country and no longer yearns for 
his mother-land,—a love of the bush, its silence, 
its solitude, its immensity. To those to whom 
this feeling comes not, even though the new 
country has brought them wealth, the bush 
has but little or no charm, and they miss 
that which would add greatly to their happi¬ 
ness, and to the happiness of those about 
them. 

During his seafaring life, Kendall had 
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delighted to contemplate the phenomena of 
Nature, and much that he had learned from the 
few scientific books that had occasionally been 
lent to him by some of the ship’s officers,—notably 
Lieutenant Stairs,—had been supplemented by 
his own gifts of observation and an inquiring 
mind- In Grey he had an apt and discerning 
pupil, and whenever the two were together in 
the bush, and had the time to spare, they 
devoted themselves to the study of their 
surroundings. The sight of a strange or rarely- 
seen bird, the shed skin of a snake twisted 
among the branches of a tree, the course of a 
mountain stream, and the trend of the ranges 
or spurs in which it took its rise, were all matters 
of serious interest to them, for both were 
lovers of Nature, and to be a lover of Nature 
brings one nearer to the Creator of All 
Things. 

Although it was but thirty miles from Karossa 
to Major Vale Tarrant’s cattle station, it was 
dusk when Kendall and his son and daughter 
reached the slip-rails of the station fence, for the 
day had proved one of intense heat, and they 
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had let their horses walk the entire distance, 
occasionally resting for shade under some spread¬ 
ing tree. There was every indication that 
within a few hours one of those short, but 
violent, storms known as ‘southerly bursters’ 
would sweep along the coast, and Kendall was 
anxious to pitch the tent for his daughter before 
it became dark. 

That the owner of Blenheim would ask the 
whole three of them to sleep there lie did not 
doubt, but at the same time he resolved not to 
accept the offer—making the excuse that he had 
already made his camp for the night—he did 
not wish to be under any obligation to a 
man who had certainly never shown him any 
courtesy. At the same time he intended to 
take Edith with him to the house, and let her 
talk to Miss Tarrant whilst he discussed business 
with the Major. 

Unsaddling their horses, Kendall and Grey 
soon had the tent fixed in a suitable spot near 
the entrance to the station home paddock— 
about a mile from the house. Then after 
boiling a billy of tea, and hobbling out all 
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four horses for the night, father and daughter 
set out to walk to the house; leaving Grey at 
the camp. 

‘Father,’ said Edith, as they drew near the 
house, ‘ I hope that the “Amelia ” has not crossed 
out to-day. If so, she would meet with the 
“southerly burster” some time to-night, and what 
would she do ?—her engines, so Captain Paulsen 
says, are so weak that she cannot face even a 
moderate gale. Miss Tarrant told me that never 
again will she travel in the “ Amelia ”—she says 
that she would rather come by one of the sailing 
vessels, which she is sure are much safer than 
an old worn-out steamer.’ 

Kendall nodded. 

‘ Paulsen surely won’t attempt to put to 
sea when he knows a southerly is coming 
on. He’s too good a sailor-man to run any 
unnecessary risks with a ship like the old 
“ Amelia.”' 

It was dark when they reached the house, but 
all the front rooms were lighted, and on the 
verandah they were met by Miss Tarrant, who 
held out her hand to Edith, and bade her 
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welcome in such pleasant tones that Kendall 
was at once attracted to her. 

‘But where are your horses, Mr. Kendall?’ 
she inquired. 

Kendall explained that he was camping for 
the night outside the paddocks, and then added 
that he had come to see the Major on business. 
Was he at home ? 

* Yes. He will be here in a few minutes. 
Will you please go into his study and I will tell 
him,’ and she opened the door of a well-lighted 
room. ‘ I will take care of Miss Kendall until 
you are finished. Come, my dear,’ and she led 
the girl away to her own sitting-room. 

A few minutes passed, and then Major 
Tarrant entered the study. He gave Kendall, 
who was standing, a stiff inclination of the 
head, and then, without asking him to be seated, 
inquired in a cold, hard voice his business. 

Kendall at once entered upon the subject of 
the new mail service, and only then did the 
Major say— 

‘Be seated, please,’ and took a seat himself. 
He listened to his visitor’s remarks upon the 
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advantages that would accrue to the district by 
making and maintaining the new road, and to 
Kendall's request that he would assist in having 
the approaches to the two creeks improved. 

' I regret that I cannot render any aid 
whatever to the project/ he said stiffly. f I 
will in no way be concerned in it. If I wanted 
an extra mail to Blenheim, I would rather run 
it at my own expense, with my own horses, than 
be mixed up with the settlers of the Karoasa 
district, who, I consider, have robbed me of one 
half of my cattle run/ 

Kendall was astonished, and his face flushed. 

* I am sorry, sir, that you are so adverse to 
what I had hoped you would certainly support. 
However, I will make no further mention of a 
subject which is disagreeable to you. My other 
business with you, Major Tarrant, is to inquire 
if you will sell me fifty head of young cattle. 
Presuming that you would, I have brought my 
son and daughter here with me to help me drive 
them to Karossa.’ 

After the reception that had been accorded 
to him, he was too high-spirited to mention the 
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fact of Miss Tarrant having invited his wife and 
daughters to visit her. 

The old soldier's always florid face became 
almost purple, and his fiery blue eyes fairly 
blazed under their bushy white brows. But 
gulping down his wrath he contrived to content 
himself so far as to speak with a certain amount 
of clearness, as he rose and placed his hand on 
the back of his arm-chair. 

‘Mr. Kendall, I am an outspoken man, and 
will not mince matters with you—no, keep your 
seat, please, I prefer to stand. You are the 
person who, by some discreditable means, 
succeeded in purchasing Blocks 23 and 25 
at Karossa, although you were aware that each 
had been previously applied for by two men— 
Norton and Tuke. Am I not correct ? ’ 

‘Perfectly/ was Kendall’s quiet answer, as, 
stroking his mass of beard, he eyed the Major 
with calm intentness. ‘ I remember the latter 
circumstance very well, but the “discreditable 
means” to which you refer apply not to me, 
but to the person who instigated them to 
“ dummying.” But please proceed.' 
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The Major nearly choked again, and Kendall 
feared that the old gentleman would have a 
fit. So he resolved not to lose his own 
temper, and to take the owner of Blenheim 
quietly. 

* “Proceed," sir! Yes, I shall proceed—proceed 
to tell you that I think that you have the most 
confounded audacity to come to me and ask 
me to sell you cattle—cattle that, did I sell 
them to you, would graze and fatten upon that 
half of Blenheim run of which a scoundrelly 
Government has robbed me, and handed over 
to a mob of tinkers and tailors! Now, Mr.— 
Mr.—er—Kendall, or whatever is your name, 
let me tell you this—that if you offered me fifty 
pound a head for-’ 

‘ I purposed offering you the usual thirty shil¬ 
lings a head,' said Kendall, with an amused and 
yet contemptuous smile,—a smile which increased 
the squatter’s fury, as his visitor rose and went 
towards the door, which at that moment opened, 
and Miss Tarrant entered with trouble in her 
eyes. She had heard her brother’s angry tones, 
and had at once hastened to the room, for she 
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was the one person in the world who had some 
control over the irascible old gentleman. 

‘ Did you cal! me, Richard 1 ’ she said quietly. 
The Major made no answer, and strode to the 
window, and the lady turned to the visitor. 

* Mr. Kendall, the storm will burst very soon 
now. Surely you and your daughter will 
remain until it is over?’ 

* I thank you, madam; but as my business 
with Major Tarrant is concluded, my daughter 
and I will at once return to the camp. Will 
you please tell her that I am ready ? ’ 

Murmuring her regrets, Miss Tarrant left the 
room, and then her brother turned, his face still 
purpled with anger, and looked at Kendall. 
Both were men of strong will and determination, 
and now the Major saw in the settler’s grey eyes 
a look of such calm defiance, that he felt that 
he was not a man to be coerced, or likely to 
submit quietly to insult. Then Kendall spoke. 

‘ I came here to see you, Major Tarrant, on 
matters of business. You have chosen to insult 
me grossly. To a younger man than yourself 
I would have given a lesson in manners. 
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However, let it pass. In regard to my first 
request concerning the new mail service, I, and 
those of my fellow-settlers who are making our 
living on the land by honest labour, can well do 
without it—I merely asked you, not only as a 
matter of courtesy to you as a magistrate, but 
because I was sure you would welcome an 
additional mail.’ 

‘ Go on, sir,’ said the Major huskily. 

‘ In asking you to sell me some cattle I did 
so because selling cattle is your business, and 
I foolishly imagined that you would consider 
it an unneighbourly action for any settler to 
buy stock from any other squatter than yourself 
—the only one in this district—instead of 
buying from Julia Plains Station, seventy 
miles farther away from Karossa. That is all. 
I wish you good evening,’ and walking out 
of the room, he went on the verandah, where 
Edith and Miss Tarrant were standing. 

‘ I am so very, very sorry, Mr. Kendall,’ said 
the latter, holding out her hand ; ‘ it grieves me 
greatly that my brother should receive you in 
such a manner.’ 
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'Do not trouble, madam,’ said Kendall, with 
quiet courtesy, as he shook hands; ‘ I can bear 
it. Come, my child. We must hurry. I can 
hear the “ southerly ” coming ; ’ and, raising his 
hat, he and Edith stepped down from the 
verandah and took their way to the camp 
through the darkness. 

Neither of them spoke until they reached the 
tent; the roaring of the storm as it swept 
through and wildly swayed the branches of 
giant gum trees, would have prevented them 
from hearing each other’s voice; and even had it 
not been so, Edith felt too miserable to attempt 
to speak. Both she and Miss Tarrant could not 
help hearing much that Major Tarrant had said 
to her father, and her gentle bosom beat with 
resentment that her father should meet with 
such unmerited insult. 

Grey was waiting for them outside the tent, 
which was well sheltered from the fury of the 
wind. A small lantern inside was burning 
brightly, and Grey at once saw by his sister’s 
pale and tear-stained face that something had 
gone wrong. But he made no inquiries; he 
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knew his father would tell him in due course 
what had occurred. 

Behind the shelter of a thick log the fire was 
still burning, and the lad soon made another 
billy of tea. After they had all drunk, Mr, 
Kendall, leaning against the tent-pole, stretched 
out his long, high-booted legs and produced his 
pipe. 

* Grey,’ he said, * Major Tarrant did not 
overwhelm us with civility. And he won’t sell 
me any cattle. And ho was good enough to 
inform me that he dislikes all the Karossa 
people, and William Kendall in particular. And 
that’s ail I am sorry; but it doesn't trouble 
me. We can get all the cattle from Mr. Powers 
of Julia Plains.’ 

* He was dreadfully insulting to father, Grey,’ 
said Edith angrily. 

The lad’s grey eyes darkened. 

‘ And Miss Tarrant ?' he asked inquiringly. 

1 She was very, very nice and kind to me, and 
I am sure was greatly troubled at tbe way in 
which her savage old brother spoke to father/ 

Grey merely gave a nod of satisfaction ; then 
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taking his blanket, he bade his sister good¬ 
night, went outside and lay down under the lee 
of the log, where he was soon joined by his 
father, 

‘ Dad,’ he said sympathetically, as he put his 
hand upon his father’s, ‘ do you feel all right 
now?' 

‘ Yes, my boy. I’m all right now. He’s an 
old man, you see, and I had to take it quietly. 
Good-night.’ 

t • • ' * * * 

‘Richard,’ said Major Tarrant’s sister, with 
stern reproach in her tones, * how can you be so 
foolishly passionate ? ’ 

The owner of Blenheim shook his clenched 
hand at the open window. 

‘ The scoundrels I ’ he said. 

‘Surely you do not call that young girl a 
scoundrel ? ’ 

" No ; I never thought about the creature,— 
I mean the man and his gang of fellow land* 
thieves at Karossa.’ 
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The Wreck of the ‘Amelia 1 

T HE southerly gale that burst upon the coast 
of New South Wales that night was long 
remembered, not only for its violence and 
the devastation it wrought among shipping, but 
for the unusual time it lasted. And the sea 
took its toll of human life from many a small 
coasting craft from Cape Howe to The Solitaries 
Rocks. 

A little before midnight, Mrs. Kendall, Mary, 
Will, and the two men, Davy Monk and Sid 
Wright, were all seated id the dining-room, 
listening to the howling of the gale and the 
thundering roar of the breakers upon Karossa 
Bar. Young Kendall and the two men bad 
just come in after two hours’ hard work, 
securing the bark roofs of some of the out¬ 
houses, which had given signs of being carried 
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away, and Mrs. Kendall had made coffee for 
them. 

* Mother,’ said Will, as he finished his coffee, 
‘ Monk and I are going to walk to the heads— 
to see if there are any signs of the “ Amelia.” 
Heaven help her in such a gale as this! She left 
here at four o’clock, and must have been caught 
before she passed Wadonda Bar, so she could not 
run in there, and must have had to turn back for 
Karossa. But she cannot possibly come in here 
now—there's an awful sea, and the tide is low. 
She draws eight feet, and there is not six feet on 
the bar now. And there's no place where she 
could run for shelter nearer than Coffs Harbour 
—ninety miles from here.’ 

Mary Kendall shuddered. v ‘ Poor Captain 
Paulsen. I wish he had not crossed out to-day. 
And he has quite a number of passengers— 
eleven, he said. There are Mrs. Wayne and the 
five children, three cedar-getters, and two other 
men.’ 

' The two other coves, miss,’ said Davy Monk, 
‘are them two loafin’, cattle-duffin’ sweeps, 
Jack Norton and Jabez Tuke. I see’d ’em go 
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on board with their swags, an’ heerd ’em tell 
the chaps on the steamer as how they had been 
working on Julia Plains Station, and was goin' 
to Sydney to bust their cheques. It 'ud be a 
blessin if them fellers was drownded.’ 

Suddenly there came from without the sound 
of voices, and then a hammering at the front 
door. Will quickly unfastened it, and there 
entered the mate of the ‘ Amelia,’ three seamen, 
and a woman and five children, all drenched 
through and exhausted. 

‘The ship is ashore on the inner bar, Mrs. 
Kendall,’ said the officer, * and I fear cannot 
hold together much longer. All our boats were 
carried away, except the dinghy, in which 
I have just come ashore. Captain Paulsen 
implores you to get your boat manned by the 
settlers, and come to his assistance before the 
tide turns. He is pretty badly hurt by a sea 
which pooped us, and the boatswain has a 
broken leg.’ Then the officer added that it 
was with the utmost difficulty he had reached 
the shore in the small, overcrowded boat. 

Whilst Mrs. Kendall and Mary attended to 
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the poor woman and her children, Sid Wright 
set off to rouse the nearest settlers, whilst the 
mate and seamen, after hurriedly swallowing 
some hot coffee, followed Will and Monk to the 
boat-shed and launched the boat. Scarcely had 
she touched the water when they were joined 
by Wright and two settlers; he had met them 
running towards the Kendalls’ house, for they 
had, it seems, seen a blue light on the bar. 

Leaving Wright behind to light a big fire on 
the bank of the creek as a signal to the steamer, 
and as a beacon for the boat on her return, the 
mate and his sturdy crew of five headed down 
the creek for the bar in face of the wind and 
sea. The latter, though not actually breaking 
inside the bar, was running so swiftly that the 
boat plunged and kicked violently, but, being a 
light. Colonial-built whaler, she did her work 
gallantly, and shipped but little water. 

' Hurrah, boys, give it to her ! ’ cried the mate, 
as, grasping the long steer oar, he watched the 
incoming seas. ‘ There goes another blue light 
—they’re all right yet—lying nearly stern on to 
the surf. We can drop in just under the bows 
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on the port side—if there's enough water—and 
take 'em off easy.’ 

As he spoke a faint cheer came from the ship. 
Those on board who were gathered together on 
the topgallant fo’c’sle saw the blaze of a fire on 
the shore, and knew that help would come. 
And presently they saw the boat and cheered 
again, and the boat's crew answered. A quarter 
of an hour’s hard battling now followed, as she 
entered into the breaking surf, the steamer 
burning blue lights continuously in the fore- 
rigging, and at last the whaleboat was under the 
lee of the * Amelia’s ’ bow, and in easier water, and 
the mate could make himself heard through the 
noise of the surf pounding on the bar, and 
threshing against the starboard side of the 
ship. 

A line was thrown, Will Kendall caught it, 
and quickly made it fast, and then the mate 
called out to those on board to stand-by and be 
ready to lower the boatswain. 

1 Ay, ay, sir,’ answered a voice; * but the 
captain is very bad, and quite unconscious.’ 

‘ We’ll take him next, then. Now, haul 
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away on that line there. Mr. Kendall, you 
and Jim’ (one of the steamer's crew who was 
pulling bow oar) ‘stand-by to grab the boat¬ 
swain and pass him aft. Easy as you can 
with the poor chap.’ 

The boat was hauled up close under the bow, 
and then a savage exclamation broke from Tom 
Valley, the mate. 

Two men, as the boat’s bow was lifted high 
by a sea near the steamer’s fore-rail, and just 
as the broken-legged boatswain was being 
lowered, jumped into the boat, and fell with 
a crash on to the gunwale, nearly capsizing 
her. Amidst a volley of cries and yells from 
the people on the steamer, and those in the 
boat, they were dragged aft, and made to lie 
down upon the bottom boards, Valley finding 
time to give the nearest one a kick with his 
heavy, sea-booted right foot. 

Then the boat was backed off again for 
another chance to come alongside. Some 
minutes passed before this could be effected, 
as the tide had turned, the surf was increasiug, 
and the old 1 Amelia ’ — a paddle-wheeled, 
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schooner-rigged craft—could not hold together 
much longer. 

But \ alley, a born sailor, never for one 
moment lost his nerve, and gave his orders 
calmly, although he had to bawl them out 
with the full strength of his lungs. And 
Will Kendall, in whom was his father’s 
sailor’s blood, stood well by him. 

The injured boatswain, and then the un¬ 
conscious skipper, were safely lowered into 
the boat. Following them came the three 
stalwart cedar-getters, and after them the 
remainder of the ship’s complement; the last 
man to leave being old Donald Fraser, the 
engineer, who almost wept—for he had been 
in the ‘ Amelia ’ for twenty years, and had a 
mighty love for her old, oscillating cylinders, 
and the ancient craft generally. 

As the whaleboat cast off, and Tom Valley 
swung her head swiftly but cautiously round 
shoreward, the incoming roaring rollers of 
the flood-tide came thundering in, and half 
an hour later, when the shipwrecked people 
landed, the ‘ Amelia ’ had parted amidships, 
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and all that was left of her hull was buried 
under the foam of the roaring billows. 

The house at Mimosa was ablaze with lights 
when the mate, the crew, and the rest of the 
passengers entered. Several of the neighbour¬ 
ing settlers had also arrived, and they and 
the Kendalls did all in their power to make 
their unlooked-for guests comfortable. 

Sid "Wright at once saddled a horse, and 
long before daylight was on his way to 
Wadonda to bring a doctor, for Paulsen was 
still unconscious; the boatswain’s leg was 
temporarily set by Will and Davy Monk, and 
the tired-out crew and passengers lay down 
upon the floor of the dining-room to sleep. 

Norton and Tuke, the men who had sprung 
into the boat, had been cold-shouldered by 
the crew and the three cedar-getters; and 
after they had eaten supper with the rest, 
Will Kendall had thrown down a couple of 
blankets for them in a corner of the room, 
and silently pointed to them, as he, the mate, 
and Davy Monk went out into the kitchen 
to smoke and talk—for Will had something 
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to say to Tom Valley concerning Messrs. Norton 
and Tuke. 

The seaman listened, nodding approvingly, 
then said— 

“ But you must look out that they don’t 
sneak off—they will if they can.’ 

‘ I’ll see to that,’ said Monk; ‘ they are 
being watched.’ 

At eight o’clock breakfast was provided 
for everyone of Mimosa—the ^visiting settlers 
included. After it was over Norton and Tuke 
sauntered out into the yard, apparently just 
to look about them. Then, when some 
distance from the house, they started off at 
a brisk walk towards the slip-rails. Here, 
however, they vrere brought up by three or 
four of the settlers, and one of the cedar- 
getters. 

' You fellows seem in a mighty tear to get 
away,’ said the latter roughly. 

f Yes, we are,’ replied Tuke sullenly. 

Well, Will Kendall and Davy Monk 
rekwests the favour of yer company in the 
hide-shed jest to say good-bye. So come along.’ 
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At the hide-shed were gathered all the crew, 
and about a score of settlers, and as the two 
men appeared, escorted by the three settlers 
and the cedar-getters, they were saluted by a 
storm of hisses and groans. In the shed were 
Will, Monk, and Tom Valley. 

* Peel off, you two cowardly swabs,’ said the 
mate scornfully, ‘ and stand up to these two 
men. If I had my way I’d tar and feather ye 
both. Now come in everybody, and shut the 
door—we don’t want the women to see.’ 

■ 

Twenty minutes later, Norton and Tuke, 
after receiving a terrible handling from Will 
and Monk, and unable to stand, were carried to 
the slip-rails, and left outside, amid the jeers 
of those who had witnessed their punishment. 

****** 

As Will Kendall was trying to step into his 
room unobserved, to change his clothes, he was 
met by his mother, who quickly noticed his 
condition. 

‘ What is the matter, Will ? What has 
happened ? What were you and all those men 
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doing in the hide-shed with the doors closed!. 
You have been fighting I * 

‘Yes, mother, I have,’ he replied, turning 
away his head, so that she should not scan hie 
face too closely. * Dave Monk and I have been 
doing what father—and every other man— 
would do to two cowardly wretches; we have 
given Tuke and Norton something that they 
will remember for a long time to come. You 
have not heard the whole story,—the brutes 
pushed in front of the men carrying the broken¬ 
legged boatswain and the unconscious captain, 
sprang into the boat, and all but capsized her, 
Had she turned over not a soul would have been 
saved, for the “ Amelia ” was fast breaking up,’ 

1 Oh, cowards indeed! ’ exclaimed Mrs, 
Kendall indignantly, ‘ I have always been 
afraid of both of them, but now I loathe and 
despise them,' 

* S°, knowing that they were only waiting 
for an opportunity to sneak away and escape 
punishment, Tom Valley and I formed ourselves 
into a committee of two, and then reported to 
the rest of the men. Most of them were in 
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favour of tarring and feathering the pair, and 
then giving them a ride on a rail; but that 
wouldn’t have hurt them a bit—not even their 
feelings, for they have none. So Dave and I 
dealt with them.’ 

‘ I cannot blame you, Will, though the very 
idea of men fighting with their fiats fills me 
with horror. But remember that they are both 
bad men, and at some time may take their 
revenge upon you.' 

Will laughed. * I must take my chance, 
mother ; but I don’t feel particularly scared. 
Had father been at home, I believe he would 
have half-killed them—his sailor’s blood would 
have boiled had he been with us in the boat 
when they jumped in. I really believe he 
would have thrown them overboard. However, 
as he was not here, and I represent him, I took 
his place—with the approval of the committee 
aforesaid, and the meeting generally.’ 

And when his father returned, and was told 
what had occurred in the hide-shed, he merely 
nodded his approval, and only asked one 
question— 
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< Did any of the women or children see what 
was going on ?* 

< No, sir,' replied Will; ' we told them all to 
keep inside the house, and locked the hide-shed 
door.’ 

' Oh, well, that's all right. Now I must have 
another look at poor Captain Paulsen.’ 
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CHAPTER V 


The Major Explodes Again 


T HE loss of the f Amelia' was a severe blow to 
the settlers of Karossa, for, old as she was, 
she had managed to maintain a fairly 
regular service of once a month between Karossa 
and Sydney. Kendall especially suffered, for 
he had owned a fourth share in the ancient craft, 
which was insured only for a small sum, with a 
heavy premium hanging to it. 

However, as soon as Captain Paulsen had 
recovered from his injuries, he and Kendall 
between them bought a small ketch of fifty tons 
for five hundred pounds, paying half the amount 
down, and the settlers agreed to ship all their 
produce by the 1 Heron,’ as she was named, for 
at least twelve months. 

Paulsen was placed in charge of her, refusing 
to draw any wages until the little craft had been 
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paid for and was a free ship. No doubt Mary 
Kendall had, without her knowing it, been the 
cause of this, for Paulsen, a handsome young 
Norwegian, had fallen in love with her, and she 
was evidently nob averse to his attentions. Her 
father, who saw how the land lay, and who had 
a great liking for Paulsen, had smiled to himself 
when one day he and the doctor from Wadonda, 
who had been attending the injured skipper, 
found him holding Mary Kendall’s hand as she 
bent over his bed to arrange his pillow ; and 
Mary, usually so calm and self-possessed, had 
hurriedly left the room with scarlet cheeks and 
averted face, 

‘"Well, Captain Paulsen,’ said Dr. "Wauchope, 
as he seated himself near his patient, 4 1 see that 
you have been smoking,’ and he pointed sternly 
to a pipe lying on the little table near the bed. 

‘ Ah, doctor! it’s the first pipe I have had 
for six weeks, and to-day I felt that I ought 
to have a smoke. My head is all right 
now.’ 

‘Ay, your head is right enough. Ye’ve had 
a most painstaking nurse. But, man, your 
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heart is in a very bad state, and I can do nothing 
for you. I must leave you to your nurse; I’ll 
have no “ truck ” with the heart troubles. I’m 
no specialist. I’m always willing and cheerful 
to set a broken leg like your boatswain’s, or to 
take it off, but I won’t have anything to do with 
heart affection. Man, you are in a parlous case, 
and I don’t think ye’ll recover.’ 

And then, with a twinkle in his eye, the 
doctor rejoined Kendall. 

‘ He’s all right, Kendall. I’ve just got off an 
ancient joke on him about heart disease,' and he 
nudged his host playfully in the ribs. ‘ Now, I 
must get back to Wadonda to-day. You won’t 
want me here any more.’ 

Kendall had made the acquaintance of Dr. 
Wauchope soon after he and his family had 
settled at Karossa, and the acquaintance soon 
ripened into friendship. The doctor was a rough 
diamond; he was abrupt, almost rough in his 
manner to most people, and had an ‘ uncomfort¬ 
able habit,’ as Major Tarrant termed it, of saying 
exactly what he meant, not caring a jot if he 

gave offence. Especially was this so in the case 
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of some of his richer patients in the district, who 
thought that their money and social position 
entitled them to earlier and greater attention in 
case of sickness than that which could be 
expected by poorer or less refined people; the 
worthy doctor took a somewhat malicious 
pleasure in undeceiving them. 

He was, however, for all his brusqueness, an 
extremely kindly-hearted, charitable, and religious 
man, passionately fond of children, and devoted 
to his profession ; although it must be admitted 
that he gave up a considerable portion of his 
time to shooting, fishing, and kangaroo hunting. 
There was nothing that pleased him more than 
to spend a few days at Karossa with Will and 
Grey Kendall, shooting and sea-fishing. He had 
a great liking for them both, and the feeling was 
reciprocal. 

Soon after his interview with Major Tarrant, 
Kendall had bought the cattle he wanted from 
Julia Plains Station, the owner of which, a Mr. 
Powers, was a sensible man, who recognised that 
the more the surrounding country was settled 
the better it would be for him and other 
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pastoralists as well. His action incensed the 
Major greatly, and a quarrel ensued by letter, 
Powers much resenting his interference. Then, 
to add fuel to the fire, Powers and a number of 
the settlers succeeded in inducing the Govern¬ 
ment to establish a monthly Court of Petty 
Sessions at Karossa; and Kendall, to his great 
astonishment, one day found himself appointed 
a Justice of the Peace, a distinction he had 
neither sought, nor by any means coveted. 
However, he accepted it at the urgent request 
of his neighbours. 

The overseer of Julia Plains Station was Mr. 
Powers’ eldest son, Harry, a young man of four- 
and-twenty years of age. When Kendall bought 
the cattle from his father, young Powers helped 
Grey Kendall to drive them to Mimosa, where 
he remained for a couple of days, enjoying 
himself fishing and shooting with Will and 
Grey. An intimacy was thus established 
between the two families, and return visits were 
paid every month or six weeks by the young 
people, and it was not very long before Mrs. 
Kendall saw that Harry Powers and her daughter 
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Edith were very much attracted to each other. 
But as both she and her husband liked the 
young man, they made no objections. 

Shortly after the new mail service had been 
established, Mr. Powers met Major Tarrant in 
the luncheon-room of the hotel at W adonda. 
They greeted each other with cold civility,— 
there were other people present, —and the two sat 
apart when luncheon was served. The Major 
was conversing with Dr. Wauehope, and was 
speaking in unusually high tones, so everyone 
present could hear. 

'Resigned my J.P.-ship ? Yes, sir, of course 
I did. I resigned the moment I found that the 
Colonial Secretary was making magistrates out 
of scallywags all over the country. A pretty 
state of affairs we are coming to ! ’ 

* Who are the new men to whom you object ? 
inquired the doctor quietly. 

‘ Why, that follow at Karossa, for instance 
there’s a pretty specimen for you.' 

‘ I must protest, Major, against the injustice 
of your remarks. I consider that William 

Kendall is a very suitable and proper person- 
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There was a sudden movement at the other 
end of the table, and Powers, a hot-headed 
Irishman, was on his feet, with his hands spread 
out on the table, and his eyes fixed on the 
Major’s face. 

‘And I consider that Major Tarrant’s judg¬ 
ment of the merits of William Kendall is only 
equalled by his lack of good manners in malign¬ 
ing him behind his back.' 

There was a dead silence. Powers, without 
moving a muscle, still continued to stand, 
looking steadily at the Major. Then the latter 
rose, pushed back his chair, and left the room— 
his rage rendering him incapable of a reply. 

* * * m • • 

The dry summer in which the ‘ Amelia ’ was 
lost was followed by an almost rainless winter, 
and when November and December came, and 
no rain fell, the settlers and squatters all along 
the coast-line and in the interior were filled with 
apprehensions that a periodical drought was 
impending. 

With January and February came intense 
heat, and a lurid sun shone day after day upon 
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the parched and baking earth from a sky of 
brass. Bush fires broke out on the coast, and 
travelled for scores of miles north and south, and 
inland to the ranges ; Karossa Greek dwindled 
down till it became a mere chain of sandy- 
bottomed, disconnected waterholes, which were 
soon covered over by the spreading leaves of 
water-lilies, that alone preserved them from 
drying up entirely; and the once full lagoons 
and verdant swamps near the seashore, formerly 
teeming with game and fish, became dried-np 
clay pans, with perhaps a bog in the centre, 
filled with the carcasses of cattle which had 
perished there in their search for water—too 
weak to extricate themselves, and dying with 
their patient eyes fixed on the still green tops 
of the gum trees, hundreds of feet above. 

Blenheim Downs suffered severely, and out of 
five thousand head of cattle Major Tarrant lost 
three thousand. He was always a fretful and 
irritable man, and this misfortune drove him 
almost demented, and his sister’s life became a 
misery to hex. 

‘Others are suffering as well, Richard/ she 
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gently pleaded to him one day, as after dinner 
he sat with his hands under his chin, brooding. 

* Others, others ! What do I care for “ others ” ? 
Do you understand-—have you sense enough to 
grasp the fact that to-day I am over five thousand 
pounds poorer than I was this time last year ? ’ 

‘ The drought cannot last much longer, 
Richard/ 

' Bah ! You don’t understand this wretched 
country, May.* 

* The country has been very good to you and 
me. You are now a rich man, and the loss 
of five thousand pounds cannot hurt you—you 
can bear it, dear.’ 

The Major sprang to his feet and paced the 
room angrily. 

* “ Bear it,” of course I can bear it, May. But 
I cannot bear the idea that that fellow Powers, 
who has so grossly insulted me, should not lose 
a single head of his cattle by the drought, 
whilst I have lost three thousand.’ 

‘ Surely, Richard, you remember that Julia 
Plains has lagoons and waterholes that never 
dry in any drought. And the bush fires have 
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never yet touched the plains owing to the two 
spurs of the range meeting at “ Potter’s Neck”.’ 

*1 know all that, May. And I know as well 
that Powers has let Kendall and others of the 
Karossa gang of ruffians send most of their 
cattle to Julia Plains until the drought breaks 
up.' 

* It is very good of him, Richard. He is not 
a rich man.’ 

‘ Bah ! the man disgusts me—-playing into the 
hands of the mob as be does. If he bad any 
sense he would see that before another ten years 
have passed the best part of the pastoral 
properties in the colony will be occupied by the 
riff-raff from Sydney and other large towns. 
Any illiterate ruffian nowadays, under this 
iniquitous Government, can obtain six hundred 
and forty acres of land for a nominal sum—land 
that they don’t want, and is good for grazing. 
Ten acres is enough for such rabble—and it is 
ten acres too much.’ 

Miss Tarrant was silent. She had listened 
to her brother's absurd arguments so often that 
she was heartily sick of them. But now her 
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gentle spirit and her natural sweetness of 
disposition were in rebellion. Ever since the 
drought had set in her brother’s temper — 
never very good at the best of times—had 
daily become more soured, and his feelings 
embittered.. He chose to imagine himself the 
most ill-treated man by Providence in the 
colony, though he well knew that there were 
scores of other cattle and sheep stations in the 
interior whose owners had sustained much 
heavier losses than he had. Some, indeed, had 
been hopelessly, irretrievably ruined; and on 
the once richly-grassed plains and swelling 
downs, on which hundreds of thousands of 
sheep had grazed, there reigned silence and 
desolation, and the fierce Australian sun beat 
down upon white bones and a parched, gaping, 
grassless soil. 

And so, day by day, the Major fretted and 
fumed, and made miserable the life of his 
sister, who did all she could to make him 
more resigned and cheerful. But her patience 
and sweetness gained no recognition from the 
Major; and now she was in revolt. 
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For quite ten minutes she had remained 
silent, thinking deeply. Then she turned to 
her brother— 

* Richard.’ 

‘Well?’ was the ungracious response. 

‘ I am going to Sydney for a few months, 
I cannot remain here any longer. My presence 
here seems but to irritate you, and for many 
months I have been most unhappy.’ 

Major Tarrant laughed in a bitter, unsym¬ 
pathetic manner, and his sister’s pale cheeks 
flushed. 

‘ Very well,’ he said shortly. ‘ When and how 
do you propose going ? ’ 

* In two or three weeks, by the “ Heron ” from 
Karossa.’ 

* Kendall’s vessel ? ’ 

‘Yes; I really am not well enough, Richard, 
to make the long journey overland in such 
dreadful weather as this, if it continues, I 
do not wish to complain, and add to your 
other troubles, but for several reasons it will 
be better for me to go to Sydney for two or 
three months. But, of course, if you should 
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wish me to return before then, Richard, I will 
do so most willingly. Mrs. Cole will, of course, 
take my place as far as the housekeeping is 
concerned.’ 

The Major bent his head stiffly, then leant 
back in his chair and regarded his sister’s 
calm face. 

' I have no objections to your going to 
Sydney if, as you say, the state of your 
health demands it; but I do object to your 
going by the “Heron.”’ 

‘Why? She is a perfectly safe vessel, and 
Captain Paulsen will take good care of 
me.’ 

‘ I have no objections whatever either to the 
vessel or the master of the vessel. I simply 
will not allow you to proceed by her to 
Sydney because she is, I understand, owned 
by that scoundrel Kendall.’ 

Miss Tarrant’s eyes blazed with anger. 

‘ You will not allow me ! You forget yourself, 
Richard. Am I a girl of fifteen, instead of an 
old woman of fifty, and you the big brother of 
sixteen who imagines himself a man and his 
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word law? Try and remember that we are 
both old people.’ 

Never before in her life had she spoken to 
him like this, and the old soldier’s face purpled 
with anger, as she went on in her clear, 
mnsical voice, through which rang an accent of 
scorn as well as indignation— 

* You call William Kendall a scoundrel! 
Why ? What has he done that you should 
apply such a term to him ? Have you lived 
to be sixty-three years of age and yet retain 
your ridiculous theories in regard to the owner¬ 
ship of land ? I tell you frankly that I am 
most thoroughly in sympathy with the objects 
of the new Land Bill. I am only a woman, 
Richard, and not a talkative one, but I have 
some sense of justice, some sense of what i 3 
right and what is wrong. And for the Kendalls 
—father, mother, sons and daughters—I have 
a sincere liking and respect. Why should yon 
so hate them, and those like them, for trying 
to better their conditions of life ? Do you 
think that God has reserved all this great, wide 
expanse of country for a few hundreds of rich 
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men to grow richer by the increase of their 
cattle and sheep, whilst there are thousands of 
honest men willing and eager to take np and 
pay for a few hundreds of acres of land and 
till the soil? Why should the rich sqnatters 
with their hundreds upon hundreds of square 
miles of leasehold land, devoted to pastoral 
purposes only, and for which they have paid 
an absurdly nominal rent, object to the advent 
of the free selector on that half of their huge 
runs which has been resumed by the Government 
for a wise and beneficial purpose ? What folly, 
and what greed, and what wrong in the sight 
of God!’ 

‘ Bah I ’ exclaimed the Major fiercely, ‘ you 
have been listening to that ass Wauckope, and 
others of his kind.’ 

‘ No ; I listen to the dictates of my own heart 
and my sense of reason.’ 

* You want the country to be flooded by 

these riff-raff of cattle-stealing, free selectors, 
who-’ 

* That is a false charge ! ’ she cried vehemently. 
* There are dishonest men in all classes of life, and 
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because some men have been convicted of cattle 
stealing of late, the squatters cry out aloud for the 
repeal of the new Land Act, and would have the 
world believe that every free selector is a thief! 
Was there no cattle stealing long before the Act 
came into force ? Are the squatters the main¬ 
stay of Australia, and the only honest men in it?’ 

* Cease, 1 beg of you/ said the Major, trying 
to speak calmly ; * your opinions carry no weight 
with me, and are deeply offensive to my feelings 
as well. But I wish you to understand that 
1 object most strongly to your having anything 
further to do with any of the Kendall family. 
I am aware of the fact—indeed, you have not 
concealed it—that you have on several occasions 
met the two young women at Wadonda, and have 
walked about the town with them. I trust you 
will at once discontinue the intimacy.’ 

‘ I refuse to do so—most emphatically. My 
occasional meetings with Mary and Edith 
Kendall have been a source of happiness to me, 
and have cheered me greatly. You have spoken 
plainly to me; I speak plainly to you. For 
thirty years 1 have studied you, Richard. I 
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might have married, as you know, when I was 
a girl of twenty, but I loved you too much to 
leave you, for we are alone in the world. But 
for the past year you have made me very 
unhappy, and I have been glad to get away from 
Blenheim and meet these two young girls. 
I love them both. Edith especially has 
endeared herself to me, and filled an aching void 
in my old maid’s heart. How often have 
I wished I could have asked her to come and 
stay with me here sometimes ! But although 
she has forgiven, she has not forgotten the insults 
you put upon her father.’ She paused a moment, 
then looked steadily at her brother, and added 
quietly, * It is my intention to leave each of these 
girls one thousand pounds.’ 

‘ No wonder they court your society,’ was the 
Major’s sneering rejoinder. 

1 You wrong them shamefully; they know 
nothing of my intentions—absolutely nothing,’ 
The Major rose. 1 Have you anything further 
to say ? ’ he said with studied hauteur. 

‘ Yes. Before I leave for Sydney, I am 
spending a week at Karossa with Mrs. Kendall 
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and her daughters. The change will do me 
good.’ 

Her brother made no reply. 

Walking to the edge of the verandah, he threw 
his arms wide out, and she saw that his hands 
were clenched in anger. 

Sadly she went to her room to weep 
long and silently; for she loved her fiery- 
tempered old brother, and a fear was growing 
in her heart that he was becoming mentally 
on hinged. Two years before Dr. Wauebope had 
so confided in her as to tell her that the Major 
was not a man who could afford to indulge in 
violent outbursts of temper. ‘ And I have 
warned him of it frankly,’ he added. 


So 


CHAPTER VI 


A Bush Fire 


F EBRUARY* was drawing to a close, and the 
parched and baking plains on each side of 
Karossa Creek seemed to quiver and gasp 
under the angry, lurid sun. Great zigzag cracks 
appeared in the black soil, and only in the 
thick scrub on the banks of the creek was 
there any green to be seen; elsewhere the 
long grass and all other minor vegetation 
had perished. Day after day came the same 
cloudless sky of blue, the ever-blazing sun, 
and hot westerly winds,—winds that flushed 
the cheek and burned the skin and produced 
a feeling of depression upon even the hardiest 
bush man. 

So far the settlers about Karossa had escaped 
bush fires in their immediate vicinity, for during 
January, at Kendall’s suggestion, they had 
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united their forces, and taking advantage of 
an easterly wind, which blew steadily for three 
days, burned a strip of country at the back of 
Karossa Plains for a distance of thirty miles, 
north and south, letting the fire travel westward 
to the ranges. So although their lands were 
parched, and there was no maize crop, the 
settlers thought themselves lucky in many 
respects. Their cattle were on Julia Plains 
Station, where there was plenty of water and 
feed, and where, by Mr. Powers' good-nature, 
they ran free of charge. And thus the always 
tormenting fear of a bush fire sweeping out the 
settlement had now disappeared, since they had 
made a wide, protective belt of burned-off 


country. 

On the last day but one of that February a 
hot westerly had been blowing for two days, 
and the mail from Wadonda for Karossa was 
many hours late, for the horses of the mail- 
coach were exhausted by the heat. The 
Kendall family were at supper when the mail¬ 
bag was brought in, and Kendall, as he glanced 
at the letters, saw that one was from Paulsen, 
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and was marked * Immediate/ This he opened 
and read, and then laid down again on the table, 
and then proceeded with his duties as carver, 
speaking hopefully of the prospects of rain, for 
there had been a short but heavy thunderstorm 
a few days previously, and a tribe of aboriginals 
camped at the head of Karossa Creek had told 
Grey Kendall that rain would soon come. After 
supper was over he took up Paulsen’s letter again, 
and said quietly— 

' Molly, 1 did not want to spoil our supper by 
telling you all some bad news. This letter is 
from Paulsen. When going into Sydney Harbour 
two weeks ago, the “ Heron ” was run into by 
the steamer “Boomerang.” She sank instantly 
—the crew narrowly escaping being taken down 
with her. Poor Paulsen writes very dejectedly, 
for he says that the steamer was not in fault, 
and we cannot therefore claim damages. It 
seems that in a squall the “ Heron’s ” rudder-head 
snapped off, and the schooner flew up into the 
wind right under the steamer’s bows. Mary, 
you must help me to cheer him up. Write to 
him to-night If he doesn’t get another berth 
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soon, I'll ask him to come here and live with 
Will on Block 23, until we see what can be done 
towards replacing the “ Heron,” I can’t afford 
to put in more than two hundred pounds, but I 
daresay Mr. Powers will help us in the matter. 
Anyway it might have been worse—thank God 
no lives were lost.' 

‘ Poor father,' and Edith Kendall’s soft arms 
stole round her father’s neck, ‘ you always think 
of others before yourself. But oh, if the rain 
would but come.’ 

‘It will come, my dear, in God’s own good 
time. For He “ who marks the sparrow’s fall," 
will surely incline His ear to the anguished 
moans of these thousands of poor perishing 
cattle around us. Ah, my child, we think we 
are hardly used, but when I look into the 
patient, imploring eyes, full of the agony 
unutterable of thirst of a dying bullock, my own 
are filled with tears. Three weeks ago, when 
Sid Wright and I came across seventeen 
head lying dying under the shade of a 
wattle scrub, and shot them all, I felt glad, 
really glad, that we were able so soon to end 
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their sufferings. But yet it made me sick at 
heart But it will all come right in the end—in 
God’s own good time. We must never de¬ 
spond, and must always place our trust in Him. 
And then we should remember that there are 
hundreds of selectors in the interior whose 
position is far worse than ours; for they are 
actually in want of food. Here, at Karossa, we 
still have water, the creek and the sea teem with 
fish, and no matter how long the rain holds off 
we shall never suffer like the poor fellows in the 
interior.’ 

After evening prayers at nine o’clock—never 
omitted in the household at Mimosa—Kendall 
and his family sat long into the night, discussing 
the disaster to Paulsen, and planning out ways 
and means to retrieve it. As midnight struck 
they went to bed, cheerful, if not very happy. 

Two days passed, and yet the same unrelent¬ 
ing sky — and then again a hot and blasting 
westerly, which blew night and day. 

On the gum-tree-clad summit of a spur of the 
coastal range, fifteen miles from the Kendall 
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homestead, two men were seated on the ground 
smoking, and drinking from a bottle of overproof 
Queensland rum, and watching with a savage 
joy in their black hearts a broad belt of lurid 
flame and smoke that enveloped the settlement 
of Karossa, where men were fighting desperately 
to save at least some little of the most valued of 
their household treasures, and the live stock still 
remaining in the paddocks, 

Down in the almost dried-up bed of the creek 
some twenty or thirty women and children had 
taken refuge from the sweeping flames, and 
with them were all the animals that had escaped 
—some milch cows and calves, thirty or forty 
horses, and numerous goats and pigs- AVith 
streaming eyes the poor women listened to the 
roaring of the fire as it swept from selection to 
selection, licking up the stout, broad three-railed 
fences of hardened gum with their thick posts, 
as if they were of cardboard, and then roaring 
onwards to the houses, which vanished before 
the terror of its breath as a leaf in the storm. 
In less than an hour from the outbreak the 
twenty thousand acres of land within the fire- 
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belt was a black, smouldering, and treeless 
waste, with here and there the prone form of a 
mighty dead tree still blazing. And the Kendalls 
and ten other families were ruined and homeless. 

The two men on the spur sat and watched 
the last of the fire. Their unsaddled horses were 
cropping the dry, wiry grass that grew scantily 
on the stony ridges of the spur, and the men's 
saddles, blankets, billies, and other gear were 
lying at the foot of a big iron bark tree beside 
a fire, showing that the two intended to camp 
there for the night. 

‘Where did you say you started the fire, 
Jack?' asked Jabez Tuke, as he handed his 
companion the rum bottle, tin pannikin, and 
the water bag. 

‘Three mile back of the house on Block 23, 
where the grass, although it's nearly lyin’ flat, is 
a couple of feet thick,’ replied Norton, a fat- 
faced, grimy-chinned, and eyelash-less man about 
forty years of age. 

Tuke—the lesser ruffian of the two—sprang to 
his feet, and with clenched fists glared savagely 
at his mate. 
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‘Jack Norton, you orter be shot! You knew 
as well as me that old Mother Wayne an’ her 
five kids has been livin’ there ever since the 
wreck,—Kendall give ’em the house ter live in 
fer a twelvemonth.’ 

‘ Well, wot of it ? Wot are yer gettin’ in 
such a tear for ? ’ 

* What of it! Look here, Jack Norton—if 
that woman or any of the Wayne kids has been 
burned to death, or badly hurted by the fire, I'll 
give myself up to Sergeant Miller, and blow the 
gaff—even if I swing for it in Darlinghurst 
Gaol.’ 

‘ Wot are yer yappin’ about ? Didn't we 
agree to the thing, fair and square?’ snarled 
Norton, as he tossed off some rum, and then, 
with a snarl, threw down the pannikin. 

* I didn’t agree to no burnin’ of women an’ 
children to death,’ and he seized Norton savagely 
by his coat collar, and shook him to and fro; 
* I agreed we was to get even with the Kendalls 
and the others, and burn 'em out; but I hadn’t 
no grudge agin the Waynes.’ 

‘’Ere, take yer hands off or I’ll knife yer!’ 
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cried Norton, as he struggled to his feet, and, 
gasping with rage and terror, faced his mate. 
‘ The woman an’ her bloomin' kids are all right, 
I tell yer; they had lots o’ time to git afore the 
fire got to the house. 1 

‘How do you know?’ asked Tuke sus¬ 
piciously. 

1 'Cos I see’d ’em,—see’d ’em ’arf a hour after 
I started the fire, goin’ along the old burnt-out 
belt towards the creek. The old woman and 
kids was in a spring cart, and two men was 
follerin’ on horseback—I s’pose they wos Bob 
Wayne and Will Kendall.’ 

Tuke, villain as he was, gave a sigh of relief; 
and Norton—who had actually spoken the truth 
—went to the saddle-bags and produced another 
bottle of rum, and the two drank together with 
a sort of sullen amity. 

f Didn’t want kids burned to death,’ growled 
Tuke, as he wiped his bearded lips with his 
sleeve. 

‘ Yah 1 we are mighty soft, ain’t we ? ’ sneered 
Norton. ‘ I ain’t forgotten that the Waynes were 
among the mob that guyed us when we got a 
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lickin’. I ain’t one ter fergive an’ ferget. An 
I ain't goin’ to stop until I have had my bellyful 
o’ revenge agin the Kendalls. Look ’ere; I'll 
tell yer suthin’ that’11 put some sand inter yer— 
snthin’ that I heerd on’y two days ago.’ 

‘ What’s that ? ’ 

‘ Will Kendall and his brother told old Hirsch, 
the watchmaker at Wadonda, that if they could 
only come acrost us again anywhere about 
Karossa they had everything readied up to give 
us a tar an’ featherin’. ’Ow does that strike yer, 
eh? An’ old man Kendall says as if we had 
onr deserts we'd be doin’ seven years’ hard 
fer cattle steal in’ on the Clarence, five years 
back.’ 

This time Tuke set his teeth, and uttered a 
savage threat of further revenge upon the 
Kendalls—father and sons. 

‘Now you’re talkin’ sense,’said Norton with 
an evil grin, ‘and I’ll show yer how we can 
do it.’ 

Going to his saddle-bag he took out a branding 
iron, the bar of which was broken off about six 
inches from the letters, which were —Kendall's 
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registered brand (Kendall Mimosa). He almost 
pushed it into Tuke’s face. 

‘This 'ere bit o’ iron is goin’ ter get Grey 
Kendall and Will Kendall seven years/ he 
snarled. 


CHAPTER VII 


A Conspiracy against the Kendalls 

rjpHE drought had broken up, and for some 
jj_ months the plains of Karossa had been 
a verdant green. The settlers’ cattle 
were grazing knee deep on the rich, luscious 
grass, and the creek made merry music, as from 
its mountain source it swept over its rocky 
bed down to the lowlauds, and thence to the 
sea. 

Already several of the settlers had, like 
Kendall, built themselves new bark-roofed 
houses in place of those destroyed by the fire, 
and on Mimosa itself there were fifty acres of 
a flourishing maize crop, enclosed in a temporary 
1 chock and dog-leg ’ fence of rough saplings, and 
further work was being done by a number of 
aboriginals under the supervision of Wright and 
Monk. 
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Moored in the creek was a schooner of a 
hundred tons, commanded by Paulsen, and 
chartered by Kendall and Mr. Powers for sis 
months to carry timber to Sydney. This 
timber consisted of huge * black butt * and 
‘ tallow wood ’ logs, and was felled by Will and 
Grey Kendall, and half a dozen stalwart settlers, 
who, immediately after the breaking up of the 
drought, had set to work with axe and cross¬ 
cut saw among the mighty forest trees some 
twenty miles up the creek. Then the sawn logs 
were rafted down the stream, and shipped on 
the schooner, which, so far, had made several 
voyages that had proved profitable, and provided 
the workers -with sufficient funds to carry them 
along until their maize crops were ripe and 
ready for pulling. Much as they had suffered, 
they were now very hopeful, for owing to the 
drought the price of maize had gone up to four 
times the usual figure, and the cereal was even 
being imported from far-off California. 

Work for the week was suspended every 
Friday at sunset, when the majority of the 
timber-getters returned to their families for the 
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Saturday and Sunday. Will and Grey Kendall, 
however, did not always accompany them, for 
they had other work to do, which was of benefit 
to themselves and to the community generally, 
and that was shooting wild cattle in the ranges. 
The meat thus obtained was brought back- to 
the camp and salted down for the use of the 
Karossa people, and the hides were kept by the 
brothers as their own perquisites. 

Every Friday the two, accompanied by two 
blacks, who were good scrub riders, would start 
off from the camp, taking with them several 
pack-horses to carry the meat. In a spot suit¬ 
able for their operations they had built a hut, in 
which the hides were pegged out and cured 
with wood ashes. So far they had cured over 
seventy hides, which were left in the hut—Will 
desiring to make up a total of a hundred before 
taking them down to Mimosa for shipment on 
the new vessel. This was to be a surprise for 
their parents, who had no idea that the boys 
were saving and curing the hides, although 
they, of course, knew that the lads must have 
shot a number of wild cattle to keep the 
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settlers so amply provided with fresh and salt 
beef. 

On Saturday nights they usually slept at the 
camp, and if it rained on the Sunday remained 
for that day as well. They had plenty of books 
to read, and enjoyed a Sunday in the solitude 
of the ranges, listening to the clamour of the 
mountain torrents and watching the flocks, of 
shrieking white cockatoos, which are always 
noisiest in rainy weather. They never had any 
visitors, for they, for reasons of their own, did 
not want any. 

Miss Tarrant, however, knew their little 
secret, which Will had told her in confidence, 
and she had laughingly promised him not to 
betray it. It was sbe who had supplied them 
with their store of books, which she had herself 
brought to Mimosa. Her trip to Sydney had 
never eventuated; partly owing to the loss of 
the ‘Heron,’ but mainly because she would not 
leave the district owing to the distress caused to 
the settlers through the fire started by Tuke and 
Norton. She visited every family who had 
suffered, and her open-handed generosity and 
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sympathy made her beloved—especially by the 
women and children. On several occasions she 
had stayed and spent a few happy days with 
the Kendalls, and when returning was always 
accompanied on her thirty miles’ ride as far as 
the Blenheim slip-rails by Mary and Edith 
Kendall. Her brother now preserved a cold 
and sullen indifference to her movements. If 
he could have prevented her intimacy with the 
hated family by any means, he would have 
exercised those means; but he felt he was 
impotent, and said nothing. But he was kinder 
to her now—because she had not left him as 
she had proposed. 

‘ Father will get a bit of a shock, Grey,’ said 
Will to his brother one day, ‘ when a cheque for 
seventy-five pounds comes along from Sydney. 
Perhaps it will be more, for hides are going up. 
Anyway we can reckon on fifteen shillings each. 
But Paulsen says he thinks it more than likely 
we will get eighteen shillings each.’ 

‘ I suppose he has told Mary all about it,’ 
remarked Grey with a cynical sniff. ‘ Fellows in 
love always tell their girls everything, so old 
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Wauchope says; and of course Mary will tell 
mother, and mother will tell father, and your 
surprise will be a dead frost. 

‘No, it won’t. Paulsen promised me to say 
nothing about it. Only he and Tom Valley and 
our two niggers know anything about the matter 
beside ourselves.’ 

‘ Of course,’ added Will, ‘ there’s Miss Tarrant 
as well — I had to tell her when she asked 
me why we hardly ever came home on Friday 
nights with the other fellows.’ 

Little did Will Kendall and his brother 
dream that there were two other persons who 
knew of their secret hide-curing, and whose 
venomous minds were compassing the lads’ 
destruction. For Jack Norton and Jabez Tuke 
were only awaiting the fitting moment to wreak 
their revenge. 

* * a m * « 

One afternoon, towards sunset, as Miss Tarrant 
and her brother were having tea on the 
verandah, two horsemen appeared at the slip- 
rails, and Miss Tarrant frowned as she recognised 

them as Tuke and Norton, for she disliked them 
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both intensely. Leaving their horses at the 
stables, the two men then walked up to the 
house, doffed their battered and dirty cabbage- 
tree hats, and asked to speak to the Major 
privately—they had something of importance 
to communicate. 

'Well, what is it ? * said the Major curtly. 

Norton coughed, then looked at the lady with 
his lashless eyes. 

‘Beggin’ the lady's pardon, boss, but it's 
private an’ partickler, fer yer own ’earin’, sir.’ 

Miss Tarrant turned her face away in cold 
contempt, and the Major motioned to the men 
to enter the dining-room. And here they 
remained with him for quite twenty minutes, 
all three conversing in low tones. Suddenly the 
Major opened the door and spoke to his sister, 

* May, please send someone for Mr. Cole, and 
ask him to come to the house at once.' 

He spoke apparently under great excitement, 
and Miss Tarrant saw that his face was deeply 
flushed. Yet he did not seem angry—in fact 
she thought he looked elated. 

Mr. Cole, the overseer, soon made his 
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appearance; and as Miss Tarrant passed the 
dining-room window a few minutes later she 
saw that her brother was busy writing— 
evidently taking down statements from Take 
and Norton. When this was done she saw the 
men sign the document, which was then 
witnessed by Cole, and also by the head 
stockman, who accompanied Cole. Then, 
through the half-opened French lights, she 
heard her brother’s hard, rasping tones, which 
seemed to ring with triumph, and, she knew 
not why, filled her with a strange foreboding 
of evil. 

‘You men,’ said the Major, as he rose from 
his chair and placed his hands on the table, 
and looked at Tuke and Norton, ‘are doing 
a public service, and, quite apart from my own 
feelings,—for I seem to be the only sufferer,— 
I am sure that the other cattle owners in the 
district will recognise that fact. Of course 
you are aware that for some years past, when 
cattle dufling first was so common-’ 

Nortou and Tuke lowered their eyes, and 
fumbled the edges of their dirty hats. 
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*■—was so common that the Northern 
Pastoralists’ Association offered a reward of 
two hundred pounds for information leading to 
the conviction of any person found guilty of 
cattle stealing, and-’ 

‘We didn’t ’ope fer no reward. We come 
to you, sir, knowin’ as you wos the proper 
person, bein’ a maggystrit, to take our 
affidaveys.* 

{They were not aware that the Major was 
no longer a Justice of the Peace, and he saw no 
reason for informing them of the fact.) 

* Quite so, Norton, quite so. But yon 
interrupt me. As 1 was saying, that reward 
still stands. If it did not, I would pay it out 
of my own pocket. Now, where is this man 
Grant who was with you when you discovered 
the hides, and saw the Kendall lads branding 
my calves ? ’ 

‘He’s at Wadonda just now, boss, sellin’ 
kangaroo skins. But we didn't say as he wos 
with us when we seen the Kendalls brandin’ 
your calves,’ put in Tuke. ‘ We wos by 
ourselves then. But he wos with us when we 
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come across the humpy and found the ’ides— 
seventy of ’em cleanskins, and a dozen or so of 
’em with your brand—T over B.’ 

The Major nodded grimly, ‘Just so, just 
so. We must be careful to make no mistakes.’ 
Then he turned to his overseer, 

* Do you know the man Grant, Cole ?' 

‘Yes, sir. He is a kangaroo shooter, and 
a very steady, respectable man,’ and the overseer 
emphasised the word ‘respectable’ and looked 
hard at Tuke and Norton—for he knew some¬ 
thing of their past. 

Half an hour later the Messrs. Norton and 
Tuke rode off,—each with a five-pound note in 
his pocket,—to remain at Wadonda and await 
further instructions from Major Vale Tarrant. 

As the two ruffians trotted off, the Major 
rubbed his hands gleefully, and then turned 
to his sister, who was looking at him with a 
pale and anxious face. 

1 What is it, Bichard ? Why have those 
two horrid men come here ? 1 

The Major drew himself up with appalling 
dignity. 
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‘ Those “ two horrid men," as you term them, 
have rendered me a signal service. I am now 
in possession of facts which, within forty-eight 
hours, will see the two sons of that scoundrel 
Kendall in gaol on a charge of cattle stealing, 
together with their father, who is equally con¬ 
cerned. Cattle stealing! My cattle! My 
cattle I Ha, I always had an idea that the 
pious William Kendall, Esq., Justice of the 
Peace—the man who objects to Sunday amuse¬ 
ments—would be shown up in his true colours 
some day; ’ and the Major laughed and rubbed 
his hands with satirical glee. 

‘ I do not believe the story I It is false! I 
am sure it is false I ’ and the pale-faced spinster 
stood facing her brother, with her lips set and 
her white hands clenched. 

‘You will believe it when the young scoun¬ 
drels receive their sentence of seven years' hard 
labour I ’ burst out the Major vindictively. 
‘ Now, please do not wait for me at dinner. 
I want no disturbing element, nor women’s 
tears to interfere with my preparations. Cole 
and I are at once setting off for Wadonda, 
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where I shall perhaps have warrants taken 
out for the arrest of the whole Kendall family 
—lock, stock, and barrel; for I believe that 
the women-folk are concerned in the matter 
as well as the father and sons—and, if Clinton 
knows his duty as a police magistrate, he will 
place no obstacles in my way.’ 

* Richard,' cried his sister despairingly, * yon 
cannot mean it! I implore you to tell me 
what it is that you have heard,’ and a sob 
burst from her heaving bosom. 

But the Major refused to tell her anything, 
and, drying her eyes, she went out into the 
garden to think of what she should do. 

The Major was as good as his word, and 
within an hour was on his way to the town¬ 
ship. 

And his sister, after eating a hurried dinner, 
had her horse saddled, and with an achincr 

o 

heart set off to ride through the bush to 
Mimosa to tell Kendall and his family of the 
impending catastrophe. 
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The Blow Falls 

F VER since the day when Wadonda had 
been visited by a former Governor of the 
colony, had the township been thrown into 
such a state of excitement as it was when, late 
one afternoon, there rode at a quick trot 
through the long, dusty street a little pro¬ 
cession of seven persons: first Sergeant Miller, 
of the Mounted Police, side by side with William 
Kendall, senior; then Grey and Will Kendall, 
between two armed troopers; and last of all 
* Toby/ the Government black tracker, who was 
leading a packhorse on which were a number 
of hides. 

Looking neither to the right nor left, and 
utterly disregarding the staring, open-mouthed 
townsmen, Miller and his men rode straight 
to the police-station, dismounted, and then the 
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sergeant and the three Kendalls entered the 
station, and the door was closed in the face 
of the small crowd that quickly gathered out¬ 
side the white picket fence of the combined 
police barracks and gaol. 

* What's the matter, Mr. Casey ? ’ inquired a 
woman, bending over the palings, and speaking 
to one of the troopers as he was leading his 
horse away. 

* Find out, woman,' was the curt reply. 

But within an hour the truth was known, 
for much as Sergeant Miller wished to spare 
his prisoners humiliation, he could not keep 
the matter secret,—William Kendall and his 
two sons had been arrested on a charge of 
cattle stealing, and were to appear before the 
resident police magistrate on the following 
morning but one. 

When Major Tarrant had applied to the 
worthy magistrate for warrants, and the 
sergeant had been sent to execute them, the 
latter had done so with a heavy heart, and 
the police magistrate himself wore a gloomy 
face. 
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* It is incomprehensible to me, Miller,' he 
said. ' I cannot bring myself to believe it. 
But first of all get possession of the hides. 
Mr. Cole will go with you to identify the 
calves and weaners, which Tuke and Norton 
swear they saw the Kendall boys yard and 
brand in an old stockyard in the ranges, a few 
miles from the humpy where the hides are. 
They also say that the calves and weaners can 
easily be found, as they are running in a pocket 
on Cedar Creek. Round up all you can find, 
and leave two of your troopers to help Mr. 
Cole and his stockman to drive them to Wadonda 
police paddock. Then go to the timber-getters' 
camp and arrest the two boys; take them with 
you to within a few miles of Mimosa, and then 
go on alone and arrest poor Kendall himself, 
and then examine that saw-pit on his place. 
I want you to do everything as quietly as you 
can, Miller. God help the poor mother and 
sisters. If Kendall would like the boys to 
see their mother, you may let them—I will 
bear the responsibility. And, I say, sergeant— 
no handcuSs.’ 
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' Certainly not, sir. I know the Kendalls 
too well to think that they would attempt to 
escape.’ 

* That’s right. But Major Tarrant, who 
seems blinded with passion and hatred of the 
family, tried to make me believe that the boys 
would take to the bush if they were not hand¬ 
cuffed. Ah, sergeant, I would give a year’s pay 
to see this charge proved false. 

'So would I, sir. And false it is. If you 
commit them for trial, then my work begins. 
I believe that Tuke and Norton are at the 
bottom of it. Grant, I believe, is a straight 
man, but he may have been got at. I am an 
old hand at working out the truth of evidence 
in cattle duffing cases.’ 

When the sergeant, with his four troopers 
with their becketed carbines and heavy swords, 
rode through the town to execute their mission, 
none of the townspeople knew its nature, and 
so the arrest of the Kendalls filled the 
whole district with wonder. The moment Dr. 
Wauchope heard of their being in the police 
cells, he asked for, and was granted, an interview 
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on the authority of the police magistrate. He 
found father and sons, not in the cells, but in 
the sergeant’s charge room, where, with the 
blinds carefully drawn, they were secure from 
observation by any chance or inquisitive visitor. 
Kendall and Will were quietly chatting, and 
Grey writing a letter to his mother and sisters. 
The big, rough-bearded Scotsman entered the 
room with both hands outstretched, and without 
a word extended them first to Kendall and then 
to his sons. Then bringing his clenched fist 
down upon the table with a bang that shook 
the windows, he said with husky indignation 
and considerable irrelevance— 

‘The man’s a lunatic — a — lunatic, or a 
combination of a lunatic and a villain. Man, 
Kendall, there’s many a man besides mysel’ that's 
going to stand by ye to the last, if it takes 
every sheelin’ we possess.’ 

'Thank you, doctor,’ said Kendall quietly; ‘it 
fills me with pride that you should be the first 
man to come to us in onr disgrace, and tell us 
that you believe in our innocence.’ 

‘ Innocence ! Ay, innocence 1—but there is 
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a lot o' guilt somewhere, aod that guilt has to 
be sheeted home. Now, Kendall, Mr. Clinton, 
for an Irishman and a Colonial police magistrate, 
is a sensible creature; and ye have his heartfelt 
sympathy. But he tells me that he fears he 
cannot, on the evidence against ye all, do aught 
but commit ye for trial. Now, have no fear. 
When the case comes off before Clinton on 
Thursday, ye’ll find the Court House packed with 
friends. I have written to Julia Plains, and 
you’ll find Powers and his son Harry here as 
quick ■ as good horses can carry them. And 
now, Grey, finish that letter, for I am going to 
take it to Mimosa myself to the mither, and tell 
her to keep a good heart.’ 

1 Most likely they will all be here to-morrow, 
doctor,’ said Kendall, * and Grey is only writing 
in case they are not allowed to see us. The 
Wayne family will look after Mimosa.’ 

Bidding them adieu until the morning, the 
kind-hearted doctor left them. In the sitting- 
room he found the sergeant waiting, and the 
officer told him the story of the arrest. 

1 It was not so hard to do as I thought,’ he 
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said. ‘Two hours from the boys’ camp I met 
Miss Tarrant, riding home. She had been to 
Mimosa. 

‘“I know your errand, sergeant,” she said 
quietly. “ You will find Will and Grey Kendall 
at home with their father awaiting you.” And 
then the poor lady, who looked worn-out and 
ill, said good-bye, and rode on. 

'Of course I had already been to the boys' 
humpy in the ranges, and found over eighty 
hides—seventy cleanskins, and a dozen or so 
with Major Tarrant’s brand on them. The 
latter I brought with me.’ 

‘And what about the calves and weaDers 
that Tuke and Norton say they saw 
the boys branding ? Did you come across 
them ? ’ 

* Yes, fifteen in all, and they have all certainly 
been lately branded with Kendall’s K over M. 
Cole could not swear to any of them being 
Tarrant’s; but, of course, the cows are missing, 
and he can swear to the hides we found in the 
humpy. I fear, sir, that Mr. Clinton will not 
be able to do anything but commit all three 
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for trial. But look here, doctor,’—and placing 
his hand on Wftuchope’s shoulder he lowered his 
voice,—* the Kendalls won’t be in gaol after next 
Quarter Sessions are over, two months from 
now. You can count on that; for long before 
that 1 shall get at the truth of the u atter, and 
have Mister John Norton and Jabez Tuke by 
the heels. They are the guilty men.’ 

‘Sergeant, I know that you are a cautious 
man, and not given to “ blow,” and your words 
make me a happier man than I was ten minutes 
ago. Like you, I believe that Tuke and Norton 
are the guilty men, and that Major Tarrant is 
their ignorant tool. But then he has a deadly 
hatred of all selectors, and of the Kendalls in 
particular.’ 

The two men shook hands, and the energetic 
doctor went home to get his horse, and start off 
to meet Mrs. Kendall and Mary and I^dith. If 
he did not meet them, it would not matter to 
him—he would go on the whole way to Mimosa. 
For not only was he anxious to show them his 
personal friendship and deep sympathy, but he 
wanted to tell them what had been imparted to 
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him in confidence by the friendly sergeant of 
police, 

I • ■ 9 * ■ 

As he was leaving the township on his long 
ride, he met two horsemen. They were Mr, 
Powers and his son Harry. 

‘ Are the Kendalls in the lock-up ? ’ was Mr, 
Powers’ first question. 

‘Yes. And you can’t see them to-night, 
Powers. But Clinton will tell you all that is 
to be told. Now, good-bye. I’m off to meet 
Mrs. Kendal] and the girls.’ 

‘Then I come with you," said Harry Powers, 
* Good-night, father,’ and he swung his horse 
round beside that of the doctor. 

Dr. Wauchope passed his cigar-case to Mr, 
Powers, 

‘Your son is a true lover,’ he said, with a 
good-humoured grunt; ‘ and, like a true lover, 
he'll have to ride like the wind if he rides with 
me. Good-bye, Powers. Come on, Harry, 
my lad.’ 


CHAPTER IX 


The Wrong Righted 


T HE day of the hearing of the charges against 
the Kendalls was long remembered 
in Karossa and Wadonda, although 
the case itself did not occupy more than an 
hour; but there were other events which 
occurred that made the day a ^red-letter one in 
the annals of the district. 

From early dawn bushmen and their wives 
and families came into town from all parts of the 
country, although the Court House could not 
accommodate a hundredth part of the people— 
townsmen and bushmen—who sought to gain 
entrance. On all sides were heard expressions 
of regret and sympathy for the prisoners, though 
there certainly were a few mean spirits who 
rejoiced,—men whose jealousy had been aroused 
by Kendall having been made a Justice of the 
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Peace, and whose wives and daughters resented 
what they called the ‘ fine airs’ of Airs. Kendal] 
and her two girls, and the respect in which the 
family were held generally. 

Among those who were given scats in the 
Court House was Miss Tarrant, and much 
comment was aroused from the fact of her not 
only sitting apart from her brother, but from 
her making her way across the room to Mrs. 
Kendall and her daughters, raising her veil, 
silently shaking hands with all three, and then 
returning to her seat. For her heart was 
burning with indignation against her brother, 
who, so the police magistrate’s wife had told 
her, had actually tried to induce Mr. Clinton to 
issue warrants for the arrest of the entire family, 
together with Sid Wright and Davy Monk. 
And William Kendall, as he and his two sons 
entered the dock, quickly discerned the tall, 
thin figure of the sister of his enemy, and bent 
his head to her. For when she had come to 
Mimosa and told him what was impending, she 
had done more than offer mere sympathy. Half 
weeping, she, just as she was leaving, put into 
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Edith’s hand a cheque on her Sydney bankers 
for five hundred pounds. 

‘Tell your mother she may need it, my 
dear. And tell her that if she is too proud 
to take it as a gift, she can look upon it as a 
loan.' 

As Mr. Clinton and the Clerk of Petty 
Sessions took their seats, the Court House was 
hushed. None of the accused were represented 
by counsel, for the one solicitor in "Wadonda was 
Major Tarrant’s legal adviser, and, of course, 
appeared to represent his client. 

Sergeant Miller first gave his evidence in a 
few curt sentences, relating how in company 
with Mr. Cole, Grant, and Tuke and Norton, 
he had visited the humpy, and found a certain 
number of hides with Major Tarrant’s brand 
thereon ; the discovery of some calves, recently 
branded K over M, which were without mothers; 
then his visit to the Kendall homestead, the 
arrest of the prisoners, and the finding of four 
more hides branded T over B and hidden in a 
disused sawpit. 

Following him came Tuke and Norton, who 
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each told the same story, of how they, whilst 
kangaroo shooting, had twice seen Will and 
Grey drive a number of Major Tarrant's cows 
and calves into an old stockyard in the ranges, 
shoot the cows, and brand the calves with the 
Kendall brand of K over M; that meeting 
Grant, they had, in company with him, followed 
the lads and watched them take the hides into 
the humpy, etc. etc. And they gave their 
evidence with such calm assurance, that some 
of the friends of the accused looked at each 
other with anxious, inquiring eyes. Their 
evidence was followed by that of Grant, which 
was entirely corroborative. Then followed 
Major Tarrant, and after him Cole and the 
stockman of Blenheim Downs, all of whom swore 
to the ill-smelling hides (produced) as those of 
Blenheim cattle. 

This practically closed the case for Major 
Tarrant as prosecutor; and the evidence of 
several of the Karossa timber-getters that Will 
and Grey Kendall habitually ' went shooting 
wild cattle in the ranges from Friday to 

Monday ’ was strongly commented upon by 
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Major Tarrant’s solicitor, who said that his 
Worship must see that a primdfacie ease had 
been made out for committal. 

The magistrate turned to the prisoners, and 
asked if they had any statement to make, and 
there came a painful suspense, as the elder 
Kendall, before answering, looked first at Tuke 
and Norton, and then at Major Tarr&nt—a look 
in which fierce anger struggled for mastery over 
unutterable contempt. Then he turned to the 
magistrate. 

‘Neither my sons nor I desire to make any 
statement. W e reserve our defence. ’ 

Mr. Clinton then committed them for trial 
at the next Quarter Sessions, bail not being 
applied for, although Dr. Wuuchope, Miss 
Tarrant, and several others would have tendered 
it. But the elder Kendall had refused to 
entertain the idea. 

‘ No, doctor,’ he said firmly, * my sons and I 
are resolved to go to prison and await our trial. 
^ e could not move about among onr fellow- 

men for two months with such a stigma over 
us.’ 
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Then the prisoners were conducted back to 
the cells, where they were allowed to see Mrs. 
Kendall, her daughters, Dr, Wauchope, Captain 
Paulsen, Mr. Powers, and his son. 

For an hour they remained in earnest 
conversation, and when Sergeant Miller came 
to tell them that time was up, he found Kendall 
and his sons calm and self-possessed; and 
although Mrs. Kendall and the girls were 
weeping silently, they did not give way when 
3aying farewell. Then, with warm handclasps, 
Wauchope, Paulsen, and the two Powers said 
good-bye, and left the cell. 

At noon that day, as Major Tarrant sat on 
the hotel balcony verandah conversing with his 
particular crony,—the local clergyman,—he had 
the satisfaction of seeing four mounted troopers 
file out of the police-station yard, escorting the 
prisoners, who were being conveyed to Maitland 
Gaol to await trial. They were mounted upon 
their own horses, and the Major’s blue eyes 
flashed with anger when he saw that the hand¬ 
cuffs, instead of being on the prisoners’ wrists, 
were hanging from the troopers’ saddles. 
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* The scoundrels 1 ’ he exclaimed ; ‘ not even 
handcuffed! And cattle stealers! If they 
escape, I shall see that that idiot Miller is 
dismissed the Force. This very mail I shall 
report him to the Inspector-General of Police 
for gross negligence.’ 

The clergyman made no answer for the 
moment. Then he touched the Major’s arm, 
and said in a low voice— 

‘Look at that, Tarrant! Heaven send that 
they are innocent men.’ 

‘That’ was the unusual aspect of the main 
street of the town. Every store had its shutters 
up, every dwelling-house had its blinds down, 
and there were not half a dozen people to be 
seen, as the troopers, with jingling swords and 
carbines on thigh, trotted down the deserted 
street. 

‘ Bah! ’ exclaimed the Major ; ‘ what can you 
expect hut sympathy with crime from people 
who still have a strong convict strain in their 
blood ? ’ 

The clergyman shook his head. He was a 
good man, but weak, and feared to offend the 
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old soldier by expressing the opinion that 
perhaps, after all, the Kendalls were not guilty. 

Footsteps sounded on the balcony stairs, and 
four persons ascended,—Dr. Wauchope, Mr. 
Powers, his son Harry, and Captain Paulsen. 
Powers leading, they came directly up to the 
Major and the clergyman, bowing stiffly to the 
former, but shaking hands with the latter, 

‘Mr. Kemp,’ said the owner of Julia Plains 
to the clergyman, 1 we heard that you were in 
town, and have come to see you on an 
important matter.' 

Major Tarrant rose, but Powers held up his 
hand in polite restraint. 

‘I beg of you, Major Tarrant, to remain. 
That which I have to say to Mr, Kemp will, in 
a measure, certainly interest, if it does not 
concern you. Yet but for you, sir, we should 
not now be here.’ 

The Major resumed his seat with an air of 
bored indifference. 

‘We have come to you, Mr. Kemp,’ resumed 
Mr. Powers, speaking very quietly, ‘ to make an 
explanation and offer an apology for a seeming 
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rudeness to you as a clergyman, authorised to 
perform the ceremony of marriage. But the 
circumstances are unusual. Two couples— 
Captain Paulsen and Miss Mary Kendall, and 
my son Harry and Miss Edith Kendall—are to 
be married this afternoon at three o’clock by 
Mr. Clinton, who, of course, is fully authorised 
by law to perform the ceremony. We deeply 
regret that we cannot ask you to officiate; but 
you will perfectly understand the feeling of all 
concerned, that Mr. Clinton, who, as police 
magistrate, a few hours ago committed the 
Kendalls—father and sons—to stand their trial 
on a criminal charge, would be the most fitting 
person, as Registrar of Marriages, to unite in 
marriage the daughters of a man whom every 
reasonable person in the country believes to be 
the victim of a vile conspiracy, to two men who 
love and honour his daughters.’ He paused, 
and looked steadily at Major Tarrant, and then 
slowly repeated the words, *A vile conspiracy 
to ruin three innocent men.’ 

The Major rose, tried to speak, and then fell. 

Wauchope was beside him in an instant, 
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placed his hand upon his heart, and then made 
a significant gesture to the clergyman, who 
came and knelt beside the prone figure. Major 
Tarrant was dead. 

' * * * t ( 

At three o'clock that afternoon, Mr. Clinton 
quietly married William Kendall's two daughters 
to Captain Paulsen and Harry Powers ; and just 
before sunset a little party gathered in the 
dining-room of Dr. Wauchope’s house,—Mrs. 
Kendall, the two girls and their husbands, Mr. 
Powers and Mrs. Clinton, and Mr. Kemp. 
Outside, waiting on their horses, were a number 
of the Karossa settlers, who were to escort Mrs. 
Kendall and her daughters home to the silent 
house at Mimosa. 

The clergyman was deeply affected as lie bade 
the ladies good-bye, and then with a smile he 
extended his hand in turn to Harry Powers and 
Captain Paulsen. 

‘ And so you, Harry, return with your father 
to Julia Plains; and you, Captain Paulsen, sail 
to-morrow. And with you go all my good 
wishes, and may you both be soon reunited to 
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your newly-wedded brides, when all this 
dreadful cloud has passed away, and Mr. 
Kendall and his sons are back again. I cannot 
make a congratulatory speech—I fear it would 

be dull, like my poor sermons. But-' here 

he paused, unable to proceed, and waving his 
hand in farewell, left the room. 

At sunset Mrs. Kendall and her daughters 
left Wadonda for home, their progress through 
the town being somewhat hindered by the 
many people who came to bid the mother and 
girls good-bye. 

At midnight, when the respectable residents 
of Wadonda were deep in slumber, the sounds of 
drunken revelry eould be heard issuing from a 
low public-house near the wharf,—a place 
frequented by sailors, and, at times, the few 
bad characters who loafed about the town, and 
sponged upon the seamen, when the latter had 
money to spend. 

In the squalid bar, the door of which was 
closed, were half a dozen men, some of whom 
were gambling with a pack of filthy cards, 
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whilst another -was playing upon an accordion 
and bawling a song. The landlord, a shock¬ 
headed, vicious-looking ruffian, who was serving 
his customers with liquor, presently went over 
to the musician, and with an oath told him to 
desist 

‘Do you want the traps ter come along?’ he 
growled; * it’s after twelve. Stop yer ’owlin’, 
and give them other coves a charnst to hear 
’emselves speak.’ 

The man threw down his instrument, 
staggered over to the card-players, who, like 
himself, were half intoxicated, and seized an 
empty glass. 

* Here, I say, you two fellers,—Norton and 
. Shook or Took, or wotever yer names are,— 
stand me another drink, or I’ll start singin’ 
again.’ 

Norton took a half-crown and pitched it across 
to the bar counter with a scowl, and told the 
man to go there and drink it, and leave him 
and his friends to continue their game. Then 
turning to the landlord, he said— 

‘ Here, Sam, bring ns another bottle o’ poison, 
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an’ we’ll finish this game. Me an’ my mate 
Jabez has some business to do presently afore 
we leave to-night.’ 

'All right,’ growled the landlord, ‘yous can 
go in the nex’ room. An’ the sooner yer finish 
and get away the better for yer both, for if 
yous stop here until daylight, yous’ll get 
badly handled if yer seen in the street,’ 
and he grinned; ‘the publick feelin’ is agin 
yer.’ 

Tuke glared at him. * Mind yer own business, 
ugly. Are our mokes ready ? ’ 

‘ Been saddled an’ in the stable for more’n an 
hour;’ and then the landlord, as he brought 
another bottle of liquor, told Tuke’s and Norton’s 
companions that the sooner they went away the 
better he would like it. 

As the game was continued the landlord went 
out of the back door, closed it behind him, and 
then walked across the yard in the darkness, 
where he was met by two men—Sergeant Miller 
and the tracker * Toby.’ 

‘They mean to clear out to-night,' said the 
landlord in a hoarse whisper, * and to part 
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company as soon as they gets well out of the 
town. But fust they are goin’ to have a talk 
together in the hack room.’ 

‘Did they change any of those ten-pound 
notes ?' inquired the sergeant. 

‘ No, only sovrins. They've been shoutin’ 
pretty free, too. But, as I told you, they have 
the notes—five each, an’ both of 'em have been 
bio win’ an’ gassin’ about 'em, an' say in’ there 
was more cornin' from the same quarter in doo 
course.’ 

The sergeant nttered an exclamation of dis¬ 
appointment. Then he thought for a moment, 
and said— 

‘ Can I get near enough to see what they are 
about when they come into the room ? ’ 

* Yes, come here ; ’ and the man led the way 
to the back of the house, and stopped near a 
dimly-lighted window. 

‘That's the room, an’ as the blind don’t fit 
you can see in easily enough. Now I must get 
back and turn them other fellers out.’ 

The sergeant and his sable companion stepped 
softly up to the window and waited. Presently 
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they heard the front door being opened, and the 
sound of footsteps; then the landlord’s ' Good¬ 
night, boys/ and the locking of the door again— 
the card-players, except Tuke and Norton, had 
gone. The jingling of glasses, and the sound of 
the counting of money followed, mingled with 
the landlord’s hoarse laugh; his guests were 
settling their score, and having a parting glass 
with the man who was ready to betray them to 
save his licence being cancelled for keeping a 
disorderly house—the terrible Sergeant Miller 
had him under his thumb. 

For quite a quarter of an hour Miller and the 
tracker waited, listening. 

• ■ • • i • 

The sergeant had strong professional reasons 
for desiring to see certain ten-pound notes which 
he knew were in the possession of Tuke and 
Norton. A few hours after the sudden death of 
Major Tarrant, he had been accosted in the street 
by the local bank manager, who inquired about 
the inquest to be held on the following day, and 
mentioned that the Major had cashed a cheque 
for one hundred pounds, which had been paid to 
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him in ten-pound notes, and that the old 
gentleman had put them into his coat pocket in 
a very careless and self-absorbed manner. 

‘ Thank you, Mr. Prentice,’ said Miller 
stolidly; ‘ no doubt they are quite safe, and 
Dr. Wauchope has possession. of them. But 
anyway you might give me the numbers.' 
And he entered the numbers in his note¬ 
book and went off, thinking deeply; for he, 
in his official capacity, already knew that 
the only money that had been found in the 
Major’s purse were a few sovereigns and some 
silver, and that no letter had been posted 
by him since his arrival in Wadonda to give 
evidence in the Kendall case; so evidently 
Major Tarrant had required those ten-pound 
notes for a special and immediate purpose, and 
had either given them to someone or had 
lost them. 

Returning to the bank, he asked the youthful 
manager if the Northern Pastoralists* Fund for 
the conviction of cattle stealers was still intact 
Prentice, thinking that the stolid sergeant 
had every right under the circumstances of 
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the Kendall case, to inquire, was moat obliging, 
and informed him that it was untouched ; but 
‘ curiously enough,’ he added, Major Tarrant had 
made the same inquiry before presenting his own 
cheque in favour of ‘ self’ for one hundred pounds. 

Then the astute sergeant went down the 
street to the ‘Native Bear,' where Tuke and 
Norton were staying, and had an interview 
with Mr. Sam O’Day, the landlord, who gave 
him, under compulsion, some interesting infor¬ 
mation concerning his two guests. And Miller 
came to the conclusion that Major Tarrant had 
given Tuke and Norton fifty pounds each 
in notes; and for him (Miller) to be able 
to swear to this fact would prove of immense 
advantage to the three imprisoned Kendalls— 
it would point to collusion between the Major 
and his two principal witnesses. And so now 
the officer was waiting and listening intently 
at the window. 

* * # t » • 

The lamp in the room was burning dimly, 
but presently the door opened, and Tuke 
and Norton entered, and the latter turned 
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up the wick. Then they eat down at the 
shabby little table and began to talk, at 
first quietly, and then angrily. Norton’s evil 
face was inflamed with passion, and though 
Miller could not hear very distinctly what he waa 
saying, he gathered enough to learn that Norton 
claimed to have done ‘most of the business,' 
and wanted Tuke to give him thirty pounds out 
of his fifty. The latter, with a threatening 
gesture, refused, and then struck Norton in 
the face. In an instant the two men were 
engaged in a savage struggle, and came to 
the floor together, Tnke uppermost; but 
suddenly he fell back, for Norton had twice 
plunged a knife into his breast; then, rising 
to his feet, he tore open Tuke’s coat, and 
began to feel in his pockets. 

Bidding Toby keep guard at the window, 
Miller rushed to the back door, revolver in 
hand, and met Norton coming out. Seizing 
him by the throat, the sergeant bore him 
to the ground, and in a few seconds the 
handcuffs clicked round the ruffian’s wrists— 
behind his back. 
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Leaving his prisoner, Miller bade the tracker 
run for Dr. Wauchope, whose house was quite 
near, and tell him what had occurred; and 
then, with the landlord and his terrified wife, 
went to the assistance of the wretched Tuke, 
who lay gasping out his life upon the floor. 

He knew that he had but a short time to 
live, and in reply to something said to him 
by the sergeant, replied— 

‘Yes, I know it. He’s done fer me. And 
I’ll do the square thing fer the Kendalls.’ 
Then (after the sergeant had hurriedly stanched 
his wounds as well as he could), speaking 
slowly, but distinctly, he told his story, and 
as he spoke the sergeant wrote in his note¬ 
book, and the landlord and his wife listened 
with bated breath. In a few words he related 
how he and Norton, with a branding iron 
belonging to William Kendall, had gone to 
the ranges, rounded up some of Major Tarrant's 
cows and calves, shot the former and branded 
the latter. The hides they had dried, and 
then placed underneath those of the cleanskin 
cattle killed by Will and Grey Kendall, and 
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stored in the hut. The appearance of the 
pile of cured hides was always the same to 
the boys’ eyes, when they camped at the hut, 
for every one of the Major’s that Norton and 
Tuke placed there they took away and burnt 
one of the clean skins. The few Tarrant hides 
that had been found by the sergeant hidden 
in the old saw-pit at Mimosa had been put 
there by Norton, whose desire for revenge 
upon the Kendalls was insatiable, and lie 
(Norton) regarded it as a master-stroke of 
circumstantial evidence. Grant, the kangaroo 
shooter, was simply an innocent tool; so, too, 
in a measure, was Major Tarrant. As for the 
ten ten - pound notes, they had been given 
by him to the two men under a semi-threat 
from Norton that he and his mate would 
‘ go on the spree in Wadonda if they didn’t 
get some of that two hundred pounds reward.’ 
And the Major had been foolish enough to give 
them one hundred pounds, on their promise to 
leave the district and conduct themselves 
properly until the Kendalls were brought to 
trial at the ensuing Quarter Sessions. 
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Tuke ceased, and then the sergeant said to 
him, in a kindly manner— 

‘The doctor will be here in a short time, 
Tuke; but will you let me read aloud all that 
you have told me, and tell me if it is 
correct ? ’ 

‘Yes. I know I’m done for, and the doctor 
can’t do me no good. So go ahead.’ 

The sergeant read out the man’s statements 
in a clear voice, and then asked if all was 
correct, and was he able to sign his name ? 

* It’s all correct, but I can’t sign, 'cos I can’t 
write.’ 

Miller nodded, and returned the notebook to 
his pocket, just as Dr. Wauchope hurriedly 
entered the room, and, kneeling down, examined 
the dying man’s wounds. Then he told him 
frankly that he could do nothing for him. Tuke 
nodded, asked for another drink, and then closed 
his eyes. In less than a quarter of an hour he 
died. 

Then the sergeant, with Wauchope, went to 
Norton, who was lying on his side near the 
door, guarded by the black tracker. Unlocking 
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the handcuffs, the sergeant bade him stand up, 
and then in a sing-song voice said— 

‘ John Norton, I arrest you on a charge of the 
wilful murder of Jabez Tuke on the morning of 
Sunday, the fifteenth of June current. Hold 
out your hands.’ 

Without a word the murderer obeyed, and 
then—with the Sergeant and Toby holding his 
arms—he was marched through the dark streets 
to the gaol. On the following morning he was 
committed to Maitland Gaol. And at the very 
Quarter Sessions at which the Kendalls were to 
have been tried, he was sentenced to death, and 
went to the gallows—callous and defiant to the 
last. 

For the Kendalls were never brought to trial. 

* * * • m * 

At daylight on the morning of Tuke’s death a 
mounted trooper was impatiently waiting outside 
Mr. Clinton’s house, and within, the police 
magistrate, his face glowing with pleasure, was 
writing a long despatch to the Minister for 
Justice in Sydney, which the trooper was to 
carry to Newcastle, and there post, so that it 
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would reach Sydney on the following day by 
steamer. For there was no telegraph line from 
Wadonda to Sydney in those years, and a letter 
by mail-coach would take a week. Presently 
the magistrate came out with the despatch and 
several other papers, and critically eyed the 
trooper's horse. 

‘You have sixty-five miles to do, Watts, to 
Green Hills, but with such a good horse you 
ought to be there by four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon. Tell Sergeant Cromarty the news. Leave 
your horse there to spell, and get him to give 
you another—the best he can find within an 
hour, whether a police charger or not. Lose no 
time at Green Hills. Ride as hard as you can. 
When you get to Newcastle, post this letter and 
send these telegrams. Then go to Inspector Day 
and give him this letter. He will keep you at the 
barracks for a few hours or so until a telegram 
arrives from the Minister for Justice. Then 
come back as quick as good horses will carry 
you with that telegram, and you shall have 
a week’s leave, and a ten-pound note to 
spend.' 
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1 Yes, sir,’ and Watts saluted and was about 
to ride ofl' when Clinton bawled out— 

‘ Shed all this stuff; ’ and he unbuckled the 
trooper's heavy sword, carbine, ammunition- 
pouch and revolver, and pitched them on the 
verandah steps. * Now, off you go.’ 

And as Watts the trooper went off at a steady 
trot for the first sixty-five miles* ride of his 
journey of three hundred, Harry Powers was 
riding hard for Karossa, with wildly elated 
heart; and the news he brought filled the bosoms 
of Mrs. Kendall and her two daughters with joy. 

Kneeling down together, they poured out their 
thanks to God. Then, after they had risen, 
Mrs. Kendall turned to her son-in-law, weeping 
happy tears— 

‘ Harry, I knew that this would come ; not so 
soon as it has come, but that it would come I 
was as certain as I am of the goodness of our 
Creator and of His protecting love for the 
innocent and oppressed. And I would that He 
had spared poor Major Tarrant. Two days ago 
my heart was filled with bitterness against him, 
but his dreadfully sudden death changed my 
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anger into pity. When will Miss Tarrant 
know ? ’ 

* In a few hours from now. And the news 
will be all over the country for hundreds of miles 
as soon as Trooper Watts gets back from 
Newcastle. Clinton is nearly off his head with 
delight, so Dr. Wauchope told my father and 
me.’ 

* And my husband, and my dear, brave 
boys — when will they learn all that has 
happened ?’ 

'That we cannot tell as yet,’ said the young 
man; ‘ but Clinton won’t let the grass grow 
under his feet, and the Minister for Justice 
is a good fellow, who will be quick to act in a 
case like this.’ 

The settlers became so wildly excited that 
Paulsen and the crew of his vessel, which was in 
the creek, almost within hearing of the house, and 
which was just heaving up anchor to proceed to 
sea, let go again, and the skipper hurried on 
shore to see what was the matter. 

An hour later the little vessel, of which both 
Paulsen and his mate, Tom Valley, were 
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inordinately proud, was gay with all the 
bunting she could show, and there was a happy 
gathering in the house at Mimosa,—happy 
despite the tears that flowed from the eyes of 
Mrs. Kendall and her girls, for they were tears 
of thankfulness and joy at the knowledge 
that their loved ones would soon be home 
again. 

Exactly one week after he had been despatched 
on his mission, Trooper Watts, hot, dusty, and 
with a sweating horse, rode up to the police 
magistrate's house, and handed Mr. Clinton 
some letters and telegrams. 

The magistrate read them with sparkling 
eyes. 

‘ Tell Sergeant Miller to meet me at the Court 
House, Watts. I am going to do something very 
unofficial.’ 

Then he went into his study, and hurriedly, 
but plainly, wrote out something on a large 
sheet of paper. Ten minutes later he was at 
the Court House door, aDd met Miller, two 
troopers, and a number of townspeople, who had 
already gathered together, and were talking in 
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excited whispers—wondering what had now 
happened. 

* Nail this up, sergeant, on the notice board,’ 
and, handing him the document, he strode off to 
see Dr. Wauchope, 

The stalwart sergeant quickly obeyed, and 
then stepped aside to let the crowd read the 
notice. And as they read it they cheered and 
cheered again, and many hats were thrown high 
in the air—Miller leading with his smart kepi. 

' The Police Magistrate has received a telegram 
from the Minister for Justice, informing him 
that the Government, acting on the advice of 
the Attorney-General, has ordered the immediate 
release from Maitland Gaol of William Kendall, 
senior; William Kendall, junior; and Grey 
Kendall, 

‘The Police Magistrate is further informed 
by telegram from the Governor of Maitland 
Gaol, that William Kendall and his sons William 
and Grey were released within twenty-four 
hours of their arrival in custody, and are now on 
their way home.’ 

****** 

And so happiness once more came to the 
Kendalls of Karossa Creek. 
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BELLA OF BABINA 


CHAPTER I 

An Amazing Discovery 

T the time when my story begins my 



father was police magistrate of a certain 


coastal district of New South Wales. I 
need not specify the name of the seaport town at 
which he resided, beyond indicating that it was 
between Grafton on the Clarence River and 
Newcastle on the Hunter. The law was 
represented by a sergeant and sis stalwart 
troopers of the Mounted Police, two native black 
trackers, and the court bailiff. The district was 
a quiet one, the settlers round about honest 
enough,—except for occasional cattle stealing,— 
and the police had little to do. 

Some fifteen miles from the town there was 
a small cattle station named Barina, carrying 
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about one thousand head of cattle. It was owned 
by a Mr. Carey, as I shall call him; a man very 
popular with everyone, as were also his wife and 
family. He was a good sportsman, always to 
the fore at race meetings, attended church 
regularly with his family, was a Justice of the 
Peace {no great honour, however, in New South 
Wales), and frequently sat on the Bench, with 
Major Rose, another J.P., when my father was 
absent at any of the inland towns of the 
district. 

Barina Station was situated near the mouth of 
a small tidal river, on one side of which was a 
high, thickly wooded bluff, from which a splendid 
view was to be had of the coast-line north and 
south. Only small vessels could come into the 
river, owing to the shallowness of the bar; and 
indeed but few ever did come,—perhaps six in a 
year, to load cargoes of ‘blaclc-butt' and cedar logs, 
—and Mr. Carey generally made use of bullock or 
horse teams when he had a load of hides to send 
away to Newcastle to be sold to the tanners 
there, or be shipped to Sydney. In those days 
the railways were not extended more than fifty 
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miles from the capital, and all the coastal traffic 
was carried on by a fleet of schooners and two 
or three wretched and ancient steamers, one of 
which called monthly at the little port where we 
lived, fifteen miles from the Careys’ station. 

The coast (and the bush all round the port) 
had been familiar to my elder brothers and 
myself from our very earliest years ; indeed, we 
knew both almost as well as the local tribe of 
blacks, and in the summer months we often 
spent a week or ten days away from home, on 
fishing and shooting excursions, ‘ camping out ’ 
in the open, either on the beaches, or in some 
snug bangalow scrub, retaining home with 
reluctance. 

One very hot January, when bush fires were 
devastating the country for over a hundred miles 
along the coast, I set off on a week’s visit to 
Barina. I had not been invited, but that did 
not matter; I knew I should be welcome, for 
the Carey boys and girls and my brothers and 
sisters and myself were great friends, and we 
were constantly visiting each other — both 
families being on terms of the greatest intimacy. 
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My father refusing to lend me a horse, on the 
ground that the bush fires had destroyed all the 
grass, especially about Barina, I had to walk, 
and took to the beach, which made the journey 
about five miles longer. However, a twenty-mile 
walk was not much to me, for I was used to 
long tramps as well as rides. 

I started from home soon after midnight, under 
a sky that would have been starlit had it not 
been for the pall of smoke that hung heavy in 
the windless air. I was in very light marching 
order: a thin suit of drill, half W ellington boots 
such as were in favour in those days in the ^ 
Australian colonies, and a canvas bag slung from 
my shoulder, containing a bottle of tea, some 
salt, hard-boiled eggs, bread, and my fishing 
tackle. For Barina Creek was alive with 
splendid fish, and Aleck Carey and I were 
friendly rivals as fishermen. 

Just before I set out I had found a roll of 
Sydney newspapers placed beside my bag on 
the dining-room table, and my mother called 
out to me from her bedroom that they were 
for Mr. Carey. They had come by mail over- 
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land from Newcastle, and she asked me to 
tell Mrs. and Mr. Carey that she was sending 
them, as they had some interesting news. 

My father was leaving at daylight to go to 
the thriving inland town of Kempton, forty 
miles away, to preside at a case of cattle stealing, 
and when I stepped out on the verandah I 
found his orderly, a trooper named Mahony, 
lying there on his blanket, smoking his pipe— 
it was too close, he said, to sleep inside. 

We chatted for a few minutes, and Mahony 
told me that it ‘ was putt in the papers that 
there was a power av smugglin’ goin’ on some¬ 
where on the coast,’ and that the Government 
was offering two hundred pounds reward for in¬ 
formation that would lead to the conviction of 
the offenders. ‘ Maybe,’ he said mysteriously, ‘ it’s 
meself that may touch that two hundred pounds.’ 

‘ I hope so, Mahony,’ I replied, as I bade him 
good-night, opened the gate, and set off along 
the old convict-made road that led to the beach, 
which for the first ten miles ran almost due 
north and south, and afforded easy walking, 

especially as the tide was low and the sand hard. 
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After having accomplished these ten miles, a 
cool breeze sprang up from the east, the heated 
smoke-clouds from the bush fires were blown 
back inland, and the stars shone out clear and 
bright. Reaching a headland known as Picture 
Rocks {from some aboriginal drawings on the 
walls of the caves there), I decided to ‘spell* 
for half an hour, as I was feeling tired, and 
the place was a favourite spot of mine. Light¬ 
ing a fire, I warmed some tea in my tin pint 
pot and made an early breakfast. Then, as 
the fire blazed up brightly, I picked up the 
newspapers and began to read, beginning with 
the Sydney shipping news—a subject that 
always interested me. But in the centre column 
of the page I saw a marked article which at 
once riveted my attention, and confirmed 
Trooper Mahony's statement to me. 

‘For a long time past,' it read, ‘the Customs 
authorities have had strong suspicions that 
great quantities of opinm and silks from Indian 
and Chinese ports have been smuggled into 
the colony. How it has been managed has 
greatly puzzled the Department, but the most 
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stringent searches of ships and steamers from 
Chinese ports have revealed nothing. It is 
believed in some quarters that the goods are 
landed at some unfrequented place on the coast, 
for it is notorious that many of the Chinese 
storekeepers on the goldfields, and in country 
towns, receive illicit supplies of opium, and that 
a large quantity also reaches Sydney, and is 
quickly disposed of, together with valuable silks. 
It is almost impossible for tbe Government to 
maintain a strict observation along 600 miles 
of coast, the greater part of which is but very 
thinly populated. The Pilot Service stations, 
which are few and far between, are the only 
places from which sections of the coast could 
be patrolled. A determined effort, however, 
is to be made to capture the offenders, and 
already the Colonial Secretary has offered a 
reward of £200 for information that will lead 
to the arrest and conviction of the guilty 
persons. The opium, it is stated, is in 1 lb. 
tins.’ 

I felt quite excited. To read about smugglers 
was one thing, but to know that I might 
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possibly come across one in the flesh was 
another. What news it would be for my chum 
Aleck ! — I thought. How delightful if we 
came across a smugglers’ hiding-place; or, better 
still, across the smugglers themselves, and 
secured the golden reward! So entranced was 
I on the subject that I made up the fire again 
with driftwood, and looked at the remaining 
three papers. In every one of them there was 
a further allusion to the matter, one paper 
stating that the authorities were now obtaining 
certain information, which it was hoped would 
lead to good results. 

* It appears evident that the smuggled opium 
is landed, and received by parties, at one or 
some of the many convenient little nooks on 
the coast north of Newcastle, though Broken 
Bay, only fifteen miles north of Port Jackson, 
has been suggested. From there the opium 
and silks could be brought into the city, and 
disposed of with hardly any risk. But there 
are scores of places on the coast where 
smuggling could be carried on with ease, and 
the goods dispersed throughout the coastal 
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districts and interior — the entrances to the 
Richmond, Clarence, and Bellenger Rivers, Port 
Macquarie, the Manning River, Port Stephens, 
etc. We learn this morning that the Sydney 
Merchants' Association have notified the 
Colonial Secretary that they are offering £200 
for the detection of the silk smugglers. This 
means, with the Government reward, £400.' 

I had intended to spell but half an hour at 
Picture Rocks, but this smuggling concern had 
so enrapt me with visions that it was day¬ 
light when I arose to continue my tramp to 
Barm a. And then I remembered something 
which, although I had borne it in mind when 
I was approaching the Rocks, 1 had since 
forgotten. 

In one of the caves—or rather, open recesses 
—of the Rocks my brothers and myself kept a 
small iron camp-oven which we used for baking 
damper whenever we slept there, and when 
coming away from the place we would leave 
behind in the oven such articles as we did not 
want to carry home—spare fishing-lines, hooks, 
lead sinkers, tea, sugar, and flour, and powder- 
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and shot. It was the two latter articles I 
wanted, for although I had no gun with me, my 
chum Aleck had his at Barina, and at that time 
of the year the bnsh was alive with wonga 
pigeons and gill-birds. 

I do not think that the particular recess in 
which our camp-oven was ‘cached’ was known 
to anyone else in the district but the Carey 
boys and my brothers and myself, for we had 
never found that any of our gear had been 
tampered with since we first began to camp 
at the Rocks two years before. One reason for 
this was that there were no aboriginal drawings 
on the walls to attract possible visitors ; another 
was that it was difficult of access, and then, if 
it had been discovered by any of the local 
youth, our oven would have been stolen, holns 
bolus, or destroyed out of spite, for my father 
was not a persond grata with the sons of the 
settlers, who were all more or less cattle 
steal era and horse and cattle ‘brand fakers,' 
and consequently we boys, being the sons of 
our father, came in for a share of their very 

natural ill-feeling towards him. 
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Climbing up to the place over the rugged, 
creeper-covered rocks, I stepped into the recess, 
and at once saw that it had been visited, for 
the soft, powdery floor of decomposed sandstone 
rock had been disturbed by many feet. But 
our oven stood in its usual place. Lifting the 
cover, I found its contents as we had left 
them more than two months previously. Then 
I began to examine the place generally, and 
almost the first thing I noticed were the 
stumps of several Manila cigars lying about, 
together with numberless used matches and a 
matchbox of a kind common in those days— 
a large, brown japanned thing, holding, when 
full, half a pound weight of wax vestas. This 
was still half-full. As I stooped and picked 
it up I saw a thick line of brown 'sugar’ ants 
streaming along the ground and going towards 
a corner of the cave; and then following their 
course, and looking up at the under side or 
roof of sandstone rock, saw that it was alive 
with battalions of the tiny creatures, some 
marching one way, and others the reverse. 
One line, I noticed, were carrying or dragging 
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along most valiantly lumps of some sticky 
substance, and on taking a piece away from 
ODe angry convoy I found it to be preserved 
Chinese ginger. And in five minutes I dis¬ 
covered the place from where they had obtained 
their sweet morsels. 

Twenty yards or so away there was a low, 
dense scrub of wild white-currant bushes, then 
in full fruit, with their rich pearl-hued berries, 
and amongst their thicknesses I found a broken 
four-pound jar of preserved ginger, surrounded 
by swarms of ' sugar ’ ants and flies, all feeding 
upon the luscious, sticky roots. Wondering 
how on earth a jar of ginger came to be in such 
a place, I then noticed that the soft sandy soil 
about the currant bushes had been disturbed, and 
then smoothed again with stick or board. 

Kneeling down I began to scoop away the 
soil, and in a couple of minutes struck the 
first ‘ plant ’—about a dozen large jars of ginger. 
Farther on was a second and larger ‘ cache ’— 
forty or fifty jars all neatly placed together, 
and covered over lightly with sand, dead sticks, 
leaves, and other debris. 
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‘Well,’ I thought, ‘this is a find. As the 
lucky discoverer, I think 1 am entitled at least 
to sample one of these jars.' 

Removing one, and replacing the soil, I 
returned to my camp and undid the jar. 
What boy does not like ginger? (In those 
days in New South Wales it was cheaper than it 
is now, and every country storekeeper sold it— 
to Europeans as well as Chinese.) Taking off 
the round cap, and then removing the stiff, 
air-tight cover of paper, I took out a long 
curly root, dripping with syrup. It was 
delirous. Then I extracted a still larger piece, 
and as I did so caught sight of a disc of white 
metal in the centre of the jar. It was a tin, like 
an ordinary one-pound jam tin, and was fi rml y 
wedged in place by the ginger. Taking it out, 
I wiped off the sticky syrup with some grass, 
and examined it carefully. There was nothing 
in the way of lettering or label to show what 
it contained. My sheath - knife was brought 
into requisition, and the tin, or whatever metal 
it was, was so soft that it cut like thin lead. 
One glance at the black, molasses-like contents 
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told me what it was—opium! For I had seen 
two exactly similar tins at Wing On’s store at 

Port-; and, besides that, had seen numbers of 

Chinese fishermen smoking it in Port Stephens. 

Pitching the tin away in disgust among some 
thick * pig-face’ plants, I then buried the jar 
in the sand. Then I sat down and began to 
think hard. What should f do ? That I had 
found a plant of smuggled opium was certain, 
and I trembled with excitement, listening to 
every sound, and imagining I heard voices all 
around me. But in reality there was nothing 
but the call of the surf upon the shore, and the 
cries of bell birds in the scrub. What should 
I do ? To return home was my first thought; 
but then my father was away, and his escort 
of police as well. To him alone could I tell of 
my discovery, though at the same time I was 
burning to take Aleck Carey into the secret. 
But that would never do, and would seriously 
anger my father. And my mother was a great 
invalid, and must not be worried. So I decided 
to go on to Barina, stay there until it was 
time for my father to return home, and leave 
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the same day. Mr. Carey and my father were 
certainly great friends, and I was half inclined 
to speak to him, but decided to think it over. 

The sun was now getting high, so I prepared 
to start for Barina. Just as I was about to 
descend to the beach, I saw something lying 
half buried in, or trodden in, the sand on the 
track, and picked it up; it was an old, much 
blackened tobacco-pouch of kangaroo skin, and 
in a moment I recognised it as belonging to 
Peter Sheehan, Mr. Carey’s stockman. It 
contained a half-plug of tobacco and several 
silk lashes for a stockwhip. 

‘ I wonder what Peter Sheehan was doing 
here?’ was my next thought. Then I came 
to a dead stop. Was it possible that Peter was 
concerned with the * cache ’ ? If so, I must not 
say anything to Mr. Carey,—not even for the sake 
of two hundred pounds,—for old Peter Sheehan 
was a great favourite, not only with my brothers 
and myself, but with my mother as welL 


CHAPTER II 


Scenting a Mystery 

0, I decided, it would never do to get 



Peter into trouble. He had known U3 


from our infancy, and whenever any of 
my brothers or sisters wanted a colt broken in, 
Peter Sheehan had always come to do it for 
years past, and would never take payment. One 
reason for this was that he had a great affection 
for my mother; for Peter, when a lad, had been 
transported, and her father had secured him a 
free pardon a few years later. He was a little, 
wiry man, about fifty-five years of age, and was 
known throughout the district as a crack rider 
and bushman. 

Much troubled in my mind, I tramped along, 
and by noon reached the bluff, of which I have 
spoken as forming one of the headlands of Barina 
Creek. The station was on the other side of 
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this bluff, about half a mile up the creek, and 
the track to the house and paddocks went 
across it. 

When I ascended the track leading from the 
beach a fine easterly breeze was blowing, and 
within a mile of the bluff there was a small 
topsail schooner plunging gaily over the white- 
crested waves on a northerly course. I knew 
her to be the * Lady Grafton/ a timber vessel 
bound to the Tweed River for a cargo of cedar. 
Ever fond of the sea and ships, I watched her 
with pleasure; and then far out I saw another 
and larger vessel, hull-down; and then looking 
south, I saw a ketch with square-sail set, coming 
flying along, and heading for Barina Bar, and. as 
she rolled and lifted to the seas, I saw her red- 
painted boat on the main hatch, and recognised 
her as the * Amity ’—a craft that occasionally came 
to take away a load of cedar, hides, and tallow 
for Mr. Carey. Her captain was an American 
named Cassier, a fine, tall, handsome fellow, 
and a terrible Lothario among the settlers' 
daughters. 

As I stood watching the ‘ Amity ’ take the bar, 
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two kangaroo dogs came bounding up to me 
from the sea face of the bluff. They belonged 
to Isabella Carey, Mr. Carey's second daughter; 
and as I turned to ward off their effusive, red- 
tongued welcome, I caught sight of Bella herself. 
She was standing amongst some saplings, looking 
out to sea through a telescope. I called to her, 
and then went and shook hands. 

‘What is that vessel over there, Tom?’ she 
inquired, as she handed me the glass. 

1 I’ll look presently, Bella. Oh, just see how 
beautifully the “Amity” is crossing the bar! 
Isn’t she a picture ? Square-sail and gaff topsail 
still set-’ 

To my astonishment, Bella, a pretty, grace¬ 
ful girl of nineteen, turned upon me almost 
angrily. 

1 You are rude, Tom. Why don’t you do as 
I ask ? I want you to tell me what that ship is 
out there? How many masts has it?’ Then 
she added, with a wintry smile, ‘ I’m not angry, 
Tom, but only curious about it. Which way is 
it going ? ’ 

Taking the telescope, I sighted the vessel. 
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‘She is a large vessel of some kind, Bella; 
either a full-rigged ship, or a barque, and seems 
to be coming this way,' 

* Let us wait awhile and see. You are in no 
hurry to go to the house, are you ? ’ 

'Not a bit. I’ll be glad to stay here with 
you, Bella, and wateh the ship. But I have 
some newspapers for your father, which my 
mother has sent him. If you like I’ll go on 
and give them to him and then come back 
here.’ 

*No, don’t,’ she said abruptly. ‘Father is 
away down the coast with Sheehan and one of 
the black stockmen, mustering cattle ; and Aleck 
and the other boys have gone to the races at 
Kempton, and won’t be home for three or four 
days. Mother and Lydia are busy making 
bread, and you would only be in the way.’ 

I fairly gaped with astonishment! For Aleck 
and his brothers to go off to a race meeting at a 
country town seventy miles away, without my 
elder brothers being asked to go with them as 
usual, was astounding—unheard of in the famil y 
annals I 
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‘Take another look at the ship, Tom, and 
don’t stand there looking as stupid as a native 
bear.’ 

I looked again. The vessel's lower courses 
were dow visible, and I saw that she was a 
barque; her fore and main royals were furled, 
and she was apparently steering a more southerly 
course than she had done hitherto. All this I 
told to my fair — or rather freckle-faced — 
companion, for Bella Carey was prettily freckled 
about her nose and cheeks. 

For some ten minutes or so we sat and 
watched the ship, alternately using the glass. 
Then, as I took a long steady look at her through 
the telescope,— which was one of the good 
old-fashioned kind, a yard long when out at full 
length,—I said— 

I I thought at first, Bella, she was a whale- 
ship ; but she is not, for I can only see one 
boat on this side ; and, besides that, it is not the 
season now. This is January, and the last of 
the humpback whalers passed by here months 
ago to the northward to the Bampton Shoals. 

Bella nodded, but said nothing. Her grey- 
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blue eyes were still intently fixed on the 
barque, and I saw that her sunburnt face 
was pale, and that she looked upset and 
unhappy, and seemed almost unconscious of 
my presence. And I fancied that I saw tears 
in her eyes. 

1 Bella,’ 1 said, ‘ don't you feel well ? ’ 

‘ Oh, I am all right, Tom. But I have been 
a little bit worried over things at home; the 
boys are so noisy and rude, and that is why 
father bundled them off to the races at Kempton. 
They wanted to go with him mustering cattle; 
and then because he said he and Sheehan and 
the black boys could do all that was wanted, 
they grumbled. So he gave them five pounds 
and sent them off. And I’m sorry you eame to 
us just now, Tom. you’ll find it fearfully dull 
without the boys. Don’t you think you had 
better go back home? You can have “ Sandy- 
hoy ” ’ (her own horse). 

The disappointment I showed in my face was 
plainly evident to her. 

‘Just as you like, Bella; but my father is 

away too, at Kempton-’ 
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'Did Sergeant Smalley and the troopers go 
with him ? ’ she interrupted quickly. 

'Yes; all but Trooper Mattheson, who is ill,’ 
I replied. ' And as father will be away for four 
days, and my brothers would not come with me, 
my mother said I could come alone, as I make 
more noise in the house than the whole four of 
us. And even though Aleck has gone it won’t 
matter to me. I daresay you’ll come shooting 
with me, Bella, won’t you, just as you have always 
done with the lot of us ? I’ve brought some 
more powder and shot. 1 took it from our 
*' plant ” at Picture Rocks. And I’d hate to go 
back home now. Will would just jeer at me if 
I came back without anything in the way of 
wongas or gill -birds; and my mother said she 
would not expect me home for four days.’ 

The girl turned her face to me for a moment, 
and this time I saw tears were really streaming 
down her cheekB, as she covered her eyes with 
her hands for a few seconds. 

' Tom, I am silly, but I think I really am not 
well, so do not mind what I said about your 
going home. Now,’ and she energetically dried 
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her eyes with her handkerchief, * I am all right. 
What is the ship doing now, Tom ? ’ 

Now I, the aforesaid Tom, a boy of fourteen 
years of age, instantly became imbued with 
wisdom, and considered that Bella Carey was 
suffering from * historreks,' as our cook, Caroline 
Day, called hysteria, when she suffered from the 
abuse of alcoholic refreshments, but which she 
always attributed to her highly sensitive nerves, 
caused by Trooper Mahon y referring to her 
convict parents and their unsavoury criminal 
record. Whenever Mrs. Caroline Day was 
attacked by ' historreks ’ my father used very 
drastic measures. He had her haled out into 
the wood-shed, which had a cold, sodden floor of 
brick. Here she was carried—usually by four 
men—struggling, yelling, and tying herself up 
into strange, unsailorlike knots, and dumped 
down upon the bricks, where, as my father said, 
‘ She can do no damage, and will soon come to 
her senses if she is left alone to pretend to grip 
and hurl about logs of wood, instead of tearing 
off the clothes of human beings, and making 
a beast of herself. When she finds that 
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there is no one to hold her, and implore her to 
be quiet, she will either begin to weep profusely, 
or go to sleep.’ 

‘ Bella/ I said seriously and solemnly, ' I am 
sure you have some “hysteria" like that of 
Caroline Day, our cook, and so don’t give way 
to it, and tie yourself up in knots here on the 
bluff.’ 

The girl put her soft arms around my neck 
and kissed my cheek. 

1 No, Tom dear, I won’t be so silly, and kick 
and scream, like poor Mrs. Day does, but I 
do know that I feel very unhappy. Tom, do 
look at that ship again.’ 

There was now scarcely need to use the glass, 
as far as to see the ship’s course was concerned, 
for she had put about, and was now standing 
off the land. 

‘ That is very curious, Bella,’ I remarked. 
* See, she has gone about and is now standing 
away off the land ; and yet, when I first saw her, 
she was plainly heading dead for it. Perhaps 
a man has fallen overboard, and that is why she 

has gone about. We shall see presently.’ 
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But the barque now set her royals, and hauled 
closer to the wind. 

* She’s off for good now, I believe, Bella, for 
Bhe has set more sail. Does she not look 
beautiful! See, the sun has caught her side, 
and shows her painted ports. Oh, she is no 
whaleship, for I can see that she has stuDsail 
booms run out on the yards, and no whaleship 
ever has stun sails—I know that much.’ 

* You think she is really going away, Tom ? ’ 

'Certain. Look, there is one stunsail being 

set now I Can’t you see it being hauled out ? 
And there goes another one above it. She 
seems to be in a hurry to get away, doesn’t 
she?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the girl in an absent manner. 
* Shall we go to the house now ?' 

■ i < * * * 

Mrs. Carey and her eldest daughter Lydia had 
just finished putting a great batch of bread in 
the oven when we entered the kitchen. They 
Bpoke to me as kindly as usual, but I fancied 
they seemed somewhat ill at ease. Mrs. Carey 
was a strikingly handsome woman, with a very 
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commanding presence, jet black hair and eye¬ 
brows, and beautiful teeth. She was known to 
have a temper, but for all that her husband and 
children were very fond of her. I think that 
she was of either Spanish or Portuguese descent, 
for she frequently spoke to her husband in 
Spanish. She did not like Australia, and had 
one day told my mother that as soon as Mr. 
Carey had made enough money she would insist 
on his leaving the colonies and going to live 
in Europe. Her daughter Lydia was a quiet, 
reserved girl of about twenty-two years of age, 
and in looks a replica of her handsome mother. 
She never joined her brothers, Bella, and myself 
in any of our fishing or shooting excursions, 
although she was always ready and willing to 
rise at daylight and give us an early breakfast 
before starting. 

* Oh, Mrs. Carey,' I said, ‘ my mother has 
sent you these papers to read. She says that 
you and Mr. Carey will see something interest¬ 
ing in them.’ Why I do not know, but I was 
afraid to say anything about the smuggling 
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* Tom/ said. Bella, who had remained standing 
since we had entered the kitchen, ‘ you must 
amuse yourself as best you can for an hour, as 
mother and Lyd and I are giving the dining¬ 
room a cleaning out whilst father and the boys 
are out of the way.’ 

‘All right, Bella. Can I have Aleck’s gun? 
I’ll bring back some gill-birds.’ 

‘Of course you can take it. It is in his 
room. Perhaps I may follow you by and by, 
after we have finished the dining-room.’ 

As I rose from my chair I saw that Mrs. 
Carey, who was reading one of the newspapers, 
looked strangely pale. She was standing by 
the window, and I had a good view of her 
profile. Without turning her head she spoke. 

‘ Yes, run off, Tom, and shoot us some 
wongas or gill-birds for dinner. You’ll find 
plenty about a mile up the creek, where the 
bush fires have not touched the grey gums and 
tallow - wood trees. Come, girls,’ and she 
hurriedly left the kitchen with her daughters. 

Taking Aleck’s double-barrel muzzle-loader,-— 
there were no breech-loaders in those days in 
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Australia,—I set off, and in half an hour was 
thoroughly enjoying myself, for the gum trees 
were literally alive with gill-birds (or leather- 
heads, as some people called them). The great 
bush fires had driven them from the ranges 
down to the thick timber belt on the creek, 
and with them hundreds of big, gorgeous-hued 
‘ king ’ parrots, which were feeding in numbers 
upon the flowers of the golden wattle trees, 
many of which, in the full glory of their sweet- 
scented bloom, grew along the banks; and 
the beautiful wonga pigeons were also plentiful, 
as Mrs. Carey had said. 

In the course of two hours I had shot as 
many birds as I could carry—king parrots, gill- 
birds, and wongas. Then I stopped, for the gun 
was foul and began to kick, so I cleaned it, and 
then sat down on the bank to rest and wait for 
Bella Carey, feeling mightily pleased with my¬ 
self, for I had never before had such shooting. 
The king parrots were my especial delight, for 
their wings, after they were cut off and dried, 
meant money to me, for my brothers and I sent 
them to Sydney, receiving a shilling a pair for 
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them from a dealer who sent them to England. 
And the fat breasts made a delicious grill, or 
could be put in pickle in a cask in a way that 
Peter Sheehan had shown my mother. In our 
own home there was in the pantry what Mrs. 
Day called a ‘ salt game key-ask,’ which in the 
winter time was always more or less filled with 
the breasts only of wild geese, black duck, 
wood-duck and other game, pickled h la Peter 
Sheehan. For my brothers and my father shot 
so much game that, large as was our household, 
it eould not all be eaten fresh, and so, if not 
given to friends, went into the pickle ‘key-ask.’ 
It was better to eat—at least in my opinion— 
than corned beef or mutton. 

After waiting half an hour longer for Bella, 
and there being no sign of her coming, I strung 
my heavy load of birds together and returned 
to the house. Mrs. Carey met me on the 
verandah. 

* Bella was sorry that she could not join you, 
Tom; but I have sent her with a message for 
her father. She will be sure to come across him 
and Sheehan mustering somewhere down the 
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coast, and I expect they will all come home 
together in time for supper.’ 

Dinner was served as usual at one o’clock, and 
I could not fail to see that my hostess and 
Lydia were ill at ease. They hardly ate any¬ 
thing, and so I was glad when the meal was 
over. 

‘ I think I’ll go down to the rocks and get 
a schnapper or a crayfish for supper, Mrs. 
Carey,’ I said as I rose. ‘Mr. Carey likes 
crayfish.’ 

‘Thank you, Tom. You would find it very 
dull in the house with only two women—and 
Lydia and I are going to be very busy.’ 

Getting my fishing gear from the peg on 
which the bag hung on the verandah, I took 
off my high, clattering boots and put on a pair 
of Aleck’s canvas shoes, for the rocks from 
which I intended fishing were as smooth as 
polished marble, and very slippery, and to fall 
over into the deep water at the base of the rocks 
was extremely dangerous, for the dread 1 grey 
nurses,’ the most daring of all the Australian 
sharks, were nearly always to be seen cruisiDg 
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to and fro close in to shore, especially during 
the hot summer months. 

Passing through the hall so as to leave the 
house by the hack door,—the nearest way out,— 
my footsteps were arrested by hearing my name 
mentioned. Lydia was speaking to her mother. 

* He is a sensible lad, mother. Tell him that 
we are very sorry, but cannot ask him to stay 
now that the boys are away.' 

* No; that would never do. His mother 
would think it very strange for us to do such 
a thing. We cannot send him away before to¬ 
morrow at anyrate. When your father comes 
home we shall decide what to do.’ 

Not wishing to hear any more, and feeling 
very uncomfortable at having heard anything 
at all,—though I had had no intention of 
listening,—I beat a retreat, and went out of the 
front door, whistling. 

Reaching the track on the top of the bluff, 
I looked out to sea. The wind had fallen light, 
and the barque which Bella and I had seen was 
still visible—a white speck on the sea-rim. 


CHAPTER III 


The Secret is Out 

I T was a glorious afternoon, and the easterly 
having fallen to but a three-knot breeze, there 
was now only a gentle swell, and as I cast 
my heavy lead sinker and stout schnapper line 
into the blue water at the foot of the smooth 
rocks on the edge of which I sat, with my feet 
dangling over, the ecstasy of the fisherman who 
fishes amid beautiful surroundings entered into 
my soul. And, for a time, I quite forgot all 
about the Careys and their strange behaviour, 
and even about the ‘cache’ at Picture Rocks, 
as I watched, swimming beneath me, several 
noble, bright pink-bued schnapper. But the 
fish were not hungry, and would not even look 
at my attractive bait—part of the breast of a 
king parrot. Then I tried a crab,—red backed 
and white bellied,—but it was disregarded, so 
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I gave up the schnapper in disgust; the water 
was too clear, and there being not the slightest 
semblance of surf the great fish saw the heavy 
line too plainly. 

‘ Well, I can get a couple of crayfish instead,' 
I thought; and winding up my line, made my 
way down to the water through a narrow, 
tortuous defile of the smooth rocks, well known 
to the Carey boys and myself. At the end 
there was a deep, almost circular, pool, the sides 
of which were fringed with long kelp, and the 
bottom was of shining white sand. Here there 
were always crayfish—some of them very large, 
and running up to ten or twelve pounds. First 
throwing in my line,—baited with a large piece 
of parrot breast this time,—I undressed, and then 
sat down to watch. In a very few minutes 
three big crayfish crawled out from under the 
hanging kelp, and at once began to feed upon 
the bait, each trying to drag it his own way. 
Slipping gently into the pool, I dived, and soon 
had the biggest of the three secured by grasping 
his yard-long feelers at the butts, and then 
coming to the surface with him. After some 
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trouble in wresting away the grip of his legs 
from the kelp around the sides of the pool, I 
got my capture up on the rocks, turned him 
over on his back, and sat down to ‘ blow.’ And 
then, happening to cast my eyes aloft at the 
bluff, I made a dart for my clothes, and slipped 
on my lower courses ; for there above me were 
Lydia Carey and Captain Cassier of the ' Amity.’ 
Gassier was standing on the verge of the cliff, 
and was looking out seaward through his 
glasses, and Lydia stood beside him with one 
hand on his shoulder. 

Now I had heard my sisters say that Miss 
Carey and Cassier had been engaged to be 
married, but that the match had been broken 
off on account of Cassier’s attentions to some 
other young lady; in fact, as I have said before, 
he was a very great gallant, and had caused 
much trouble in many families on the coast. 
Several times infuriated young settlers, for very 
solid reasons, had sought to bring the handsome, 
stalwart American seaman to account, but 
they had stood no chance with him; he was 
always as ready to fight as he was to make 
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love, and whoever tackled him had come to 
disaster. 

I had just finished dressing when Lydia 
caught sight of me, and waved her hand. I 
held up the crayfish for her to view, and asked 
her to tell Molly Kelly (Mrs. Carey’s cook) to 
put a big boiler of water on the kitchen fire, so 
that the crayfish would be cooked and cooled by 
supper time. 

‘ Very well, Tom,’ she replied ; * but don’t 
hurry back. Try and get another. Have you 
caught any schnapper ?' 

* No; there are any amount of them about, 
but the beggars won’t bite.’ 

* Oh, nonsense ! Aleck would have caught all 
he wanted. Bring home a schnapper as well;' 
and then she and Captain Cassier walked off. 

Feeling considerably nettled at the imputation 
on my skill as a fisherman, I moodily set to 
work again and caught two more crayfish. 
Then breaking off a large claw from one, I 
carefully cracked it, and provided myself with 
two tempting baits for schnapper, and returned 
to my former position. At the very first cast of 
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the line I hooked a fourteen-pound fish, and 
hauled him up to my perch on the rock ; then I 
caught three more, and my vexation at Lydia's 
* chaff’ wore off—I would show that young lady 
that I was as good as Aleck. 

As the sun began to get low, I cleaned the 
four fish, strung them through the gills, and 
lashed the crayfish together with some spare 
line ; then 1 began the climb up the steep, rocky 
path to the bluff, making very slow progress, 
and perspiring freely under the exertion of 
dragging, lifting, and then dumping down again 
and again nearly fifty pounds weight. Half-way 
up, I stumbled over a protruding root wbich 
crossed the track, and dropping the fish in my 
right hand, caught hold of the rough bark of a 
dead honeysuckle log just near me to save myself 
from slipping down. The bark was rotten; it 
gave way, and in another instant I felt myself 
rolling over and over like a ball. I believe I 
must have struck against every obstacle that I 
could possibly strike, and bounded off. Then, 
when about ten feet from the bottom, I rolled 
over a projecting ledge, and fell, like a dropped 
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stone, upon the smooth, black-trap rocks at the 
foot of the bluff. 

I must have been unconscious for half an hour, 
for when I came to it was dark. At first 1 
thought that both my left leg and arm were 
broken, for I could not move either; but in a few 
minutes I managed to sit up, half dazed as I 
was, conscious of a devouring thirst, and that 
I was bleeding profusely from the back of my 
head, and also from my shoulders, back, left arm 
and band. The latter member had suffered 
most, for all my fingers and the palm of my 
hand were badly lacerated, as well as bruised. 
(It was many months before I recovered the use 
of it.) 

My drill suit was smothered in blood; that 
I could tell by the feel of it, although, despite 
the starlit sky, I could not see very well. 
With a thousand pains all over me—no two of 
which seemed to be in one place—I had sense 
enough to crawl to the water and bathe my head 
and face with my uninjured hand. The salt 
water made the cuts on my head sting, but it 
revived me; and only then did I realise how 
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lucky I had been in falling upon the pocks 
instead of into the sea, where the wolf-toothed 
‘ grey nurses' would have made short work of me. 

I sat upon the stones and coo-e-e-d as loudly 
as I could, for my jaws were stiff, my tongue 
dry with thirst, and my head seemed to be ten 
sizes too large for me. Then I fell face down, 
and a merciful blackness came, and everything 
was wiped out. 

When I awoke I found myself in Bella Carey’s 
bed. A lamp was burning on the dressing-table, 
and by its light I could see the clock on the 
mantelpiece. It was getting on towards eleven 
o’clock, so I must have had some hours’ sleep. 
My hand and foot were both bandaged, and 
my face ornamented with strips of sticking- 
plaster. On the table by the bed was a glass 
and a jug of lemon-juice and water, to which 
I at once applied myself. Presently the dogs 
began to bark, and in a few minutes I heard 
voices in the dining-room—Captain Cassier’s and 
Mr. Carey’s, and then Molly Kelly’s rich brogue, 
saying— 
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* How many shall I lay supper for, sor ? ’ 

' Only four, Molly—Captain Cassier, Captain 
Manning, Peter and myself. But there is no 
hurry for another hour, Peter has hardly left 
Picture Rocks yet, and we don’t expect Captain 
Manning on shore until nearly one o’clock, as 
the ship is a long way off yet.’ 

I could not resist sitting up, bending forward, 
and listening. My door was closed, but the 
window was wide open, and so was that of the 
dining-room, where Mr. Carey and Cassier were, 
and from it there came a broad shaft of light 
from the big, hanging lamp. It reached as far 
as the stables, quite a distance away, and I was 
surprised to see all the station dogs were tied up 
under a shed,—Bella’s two ‘ kangaroos,’ and three 
cattle dogs. Why was this, I wondered. And 
why had Peter Sheehan gone off in the night to 
Picture Rocks ? Who was this Captain Manning 
who w r as coming on shore ? Then I lay back on 
my pillow and began to piece things together; 
first the finding of the jars of ginger, then Peter’s 
tobacco-pouch, then Bella’s strange interest in 
the barque, and the whole air of mystery and 
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unhappiness that seemed to pervade Barina 
homestead. 

The door opened, and Lydia and Bella Carey 
entered. They were both fully dressed, late 
as it was, and looked tired and pale. 

* Are you awake, Tom ? ’ asked Bella as they 
came to the bedside. 

‘ Oh yes, Bella/ I replied. 1 1 awoke a few 
minutes ago. Who found me, Bella ? ’ 

‘ I did. We wondered why you were so late, 
so Molly and I went to look for you. Oh, Tom 
dear, we thought that you were dead! * 

Then the stately Lydia, always so cold and 
reserved, even to her brothers, did an astonishing 
thing. Selecting an unexcoriated spot on my 
face she kissed me. 

‘It is all my fault, Tom, and I feel very 
miserable over it. I should not have asked 
you to go on fishing/ And then she cried 
silently. 

‘Oh no, Lydia; not at all. Please don’t 
cry. I’m not much hurt. And anyway I 
caught some schnapper.’ 

The girl smiled through her tears, stroked 
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my head, and then went out of the room, leaving 
me alone with Bella. 

* Whatever is the matter, Bella ? You have 
been crying too! I’m not dead, and I shall 
be all right in the morning/ 

‘ Ah, Tom, I wish I could tell you. I cried 
enough over you, I can assure you, but there 
are other things as well; and I feel sick of it 
all—oh, so sick and weary/ and she covered 
her face with her hands to hide the trickling 
tears. 

Suddenly she rose, went to the window, and 
stood there for a minute or two drying her 
eyes, then came back, and sitting on the bed 
beside me took my hand in hers and pressed it. 

‘ Tom/ she began quaveringly, * you like us 
all, don’t you—father, mother, the boys, Lydia 
and myself, and everybody 1 ’ 

' Why, of course I do, Bella.* 

* And you would not bring trouble upon us 
in any way, would you ? * she went on anxiously. 

‘No, indeed,’ was my emphatic reply. 

She was silent for a few moments, and, 
looking steadily at me, asked me point blank 
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what it was I had seen at Picture Rocks. I 
felt my face grow scarlet. 

‘You can trust me, Tom/ she whispered. 

‘ Who told you that I had seen anything at 
Picture Rocks ? ’ I inquired. 

'You did—when you were recovering your 
senses. Come, Tom, tell me all you know.’ 

‘I don’t think I can, Bella. 1 should tell 
my father before anyone else, and he is away.’ 

' No, no, no ! For God’s sake, Tom, don’t do 
that! It would get us all into very dreadful 
.trouble. Tell me how you came to find those 
• —those jars.’ 

I told her, and then asked her plainly if 
Peter Sheehan was a smuggler; adding that 
I had found his pouch there, and now concluded 
that he had something to do with hiding the 
jars. 

Bella’s pale face flushed. * He only does 
what he is told to do, and is not to blame so 
much as others; ’ and again she renewed her 
entreaties to me to keep silence. ‘ 1 will toll 
you the whole truth, Tom. If it is discovered 
—I mean that if what sometimes occurs at 
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Barina is known to your father—it will be ruin 
and disgrace to us all; even to poor Peter 
Sheehan. And then, too, the poor boys, who 
know nothing—they too would suffer.' 

I had a hard struggle. There was no doubt 
now in my mind but that all the Carey family, 
except the boys, were engaged in smuggling, 
and that I had no right to conceal the fact 
from my father. But I could not resist Bella’s 
pleadings. 

‘Very well, Bella. I will not say anything 
to anyone. I know it is wrong, but I should 
feel a sneak for the rest of my life if I said 
anything. Even if it were only for poor old 
Sheehan’s sake I should hold my tongue. But 
at the same time I shall not be able to look my 
father in the face.’ 

My promise given, Bella took me into her 
confidence, and the first thing she told me made 
me both glad and sorry. 

Only a few days before her father and 
mother had agreed to discontinue their danger¬ 
ous operations, sell the station, and leave the 
colonies; for they, as well as Cassier, who 
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was particeps criminis, were alarmed at the 
suspicious of the authorities, of which they 
had been advised. 

‘And now, Tom, to-night will see the last 
of this miserable business. You wondered why 
I was anxious about that ship. She has 
come back, and in an hour or so a boat will 
come on shore with some more things, and put 
them on board the “ Amity." We expect Sheehan 
back every minute from Picture Rocks. He 
and the black boy have taken two pack-horses, 
and will bring away the jars and put them also 
on board the “ Amity."’ 

This news somewhat eased my youthfully 
elastic conscience ; if there wa 3 no opium left at 
Picture Rocks the subject would not stick so 
closely to my memory. 

I learned from Bella that the barque in the 
offing was a Calcutta and Singapore trader 
named the ‘ Renown/ owned and commanded by 
a Captain Manning, an old friend of her father’s. 
Once in every seven or eight months the * Renown' 
called off the coast, either at Picture Rocks, 
Barina, or at another creek ten miles farther 
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south, and at nighttime sent a boatload of 
smuggled goods on shore, where they were 
received by the Careys. Cassier, who was a 
partner in the concern, had, so she told me, 
taken many thousands of pounds’ worth of 
opium and other dutiable goods to Sydney 
during the past three years. The Customs 
authorities never dreamt that there was ever 
anything else in the hold of the ‘Amity’—a 
coaster—but cedar or black-butt logs, casks of 
tallow, and a few hundreds of hides. The three 
—Carey, Manning, and Cassier — worked in 
collusion with a ‘ highly respectable ’ Sydney firm 
of Colonial produce merchants, who quickly got 
rid of the opium to the Chinese merchants, and 
the other smuggled goods to Europeans. Some¬ 
times the tins of opium would be landed at 
Barina, and sent off to the country towns in 
bullock drays, packed among hides, sheepskins, 
and bags of wattle bark. On one occasion, 
Bella said, Manning actually transhipped ten 
tons of high-priced tea from the ' Renown ’ to the 
‘ Amity,’ which Cassier took to Sydney. 

The opium which I had discovered at Picture 
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Rocks had been landed there a week previously 
by another vessel, also owned by Manning. 
Her captain would have come to Barina and 
landed the jars at Carey’s house, but at the time 
there were two coasting vessels in the creek, 
loading timber, and by means of smoke signals 
Carey and Sheehan directed him to send his 
boat ashore at Picture Rocks. Here he was 
met by Sheehan, who hid the jars in the 
manner I have described; Mr. Carey intending 
to remove them to the house a few weeks later, 
when he expected the * Renown ’ to appear and 
land a further lot of smuggled goods, all of 
which, together with the opium already on shore, 
would be put on board the ‘ Amity,’ whose crew 
of four men were all in the secret and could be 
relied upon. 

But only a few days before I had left home 
on my visit to Barina, Mr. Carey had heard 
privately from his Sydney agents that danger 
was ahead, and that Manning and Cassier should 
be warned. Also he was advised that, owing to 
the long prevalence of north-easterly winds, the 
‘ Renown ’ would probably be a week or more in 
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advance of the time indicated by letters from 
her captain received by mail, and that he (Carey) 
would need to keep a sharp look-out, for it was 
rumoured in Sydney that the Government was 
sending an armed vessel, disguised as a coaster, 
to watch certain suspected portions of the coast. 
For this reason Carey had been on the alert; he 
and Sheehan watching the coast-line to the 
south of Barina, and poor Bella—who, with 
Lydia, both hated the business—keeping watch 
for the barque on the north. But the fear¬ 
ful bush fires that had occurred had entirely 
disarranged Carey’s preconcerted signals for 
Manning, and so when the ‘ Renown ’ had 
appeared that morning, her captain, after 
standing in as close as possible, and seeing no 
smoke signals from the high hills at the back 
of Barina, to denote that all was safe, had put 
about, and stood off the land until night. 

‘ And now,’ continued Bella, ‘ I must leave 
you, for the “Renown” signalled to us at ten 
o’clock to look out for two boats, and we are 
expecting Captain Manning to pull over the bar 
every minute.’ 
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‘ Wait a moment, Bella. I want to tell yon 
what Trooper Mahony said to me when I was 
leaving home ; ’ and then I told her. 

‘ Thank you, Tom. I will tell father. But, 
thank Heaven, this is the last of this miserable 
business, and so I don’t think that Trooper 
Mahony will get that two hundred pounds.' 
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A Critical Moment 


A FEW minutes after Bella had left the 
room the dogs began to bark, and Peter 
Sheehan and a black boy rode into the 
yard, leading two pack-horses carrying the 
‘ ginger.' The jars were then taken out of the 
canvas pack-bags and carried into the stable, and 
I had a good view of the interesting proceedings 
that followed. 

Mr. Carey and Cassier came out, each carrying 
a lantern, and then Sheehan and the black boys 
went to an outhouse and brought out a number 
of ‘green’ {uncured) hides, rolled up in the 
usual manner. These were unrolled one by 
one, and then Cassier began to turn out the 
contents of the jars into a great tub, by the 
simple expedient of breaking the jars with a 
hammer, Carey picking out the tins, washing 
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them in another tub of water, and handing them 
to Sheehan, who placed four in a line in the 
centre of a hide, then rolled it up again neatly 
and tied it securely round each end and in the 
middle. As each hide was finished the black 
boys carried it down to the ‘Amity,’ and then I 
heard the chattering of gins and piccaninnies, 
and Bella’s voice as she crossed the yard, 
followed by a number of the black women and 
children. 

‘Come along, Bella,' said her father; ‘tell 
them to get buckets or empty tins, and fill 
them with ginger—they can gorge themselves 
as much as they like. But they must not 
leave any bits of the broken jars or the cane 
fastenings about the place; they must pick 
out every scrap of crockery and throw it into 
the creek, and burn the cane wrappers.’ 

Just as the last of the hides was being carried 
down to the ketch, I heard someone on board 
give a hail, which was answered from somewhere 
near. 

‘That’s Manning,' said Cassier; and he and 
Carey at once returned to the dining-room, 
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leaving Bella to watch the gins and piccaninnies 
clear the tub of ginger, which they did quickly 
enough, eating as they worked. 

Stepping to my window I looked out, and 
saw two boats were alongside the little jetty 
to which the ‘ Amity 1 was moored; and presently 
a man who I was sure was the skipper of 
the * Renown ’ walked up towards the house, 
where he was met by Carey and Cassier. They 
entered the dining-room, and then in a few 
minutes there was a buzz of voices in discussion, 
and I several times heard my name mentioned 
by Bella and her father—evidently the Picture 
Rocks incident was being related. 

Ten minutes passed, during which time I 
watched the two boats from the barque unlading 
their cargoes into the ‘ Amity.’ There was no 
attempt at secrecy,—although everything was 
done as quickly as possible,—for there were 
lanterns in the boats, and also in the ketch's 
Egging* f-nd the men who were working the 
hoisting-in tackle were laughing and talking with 
the Chinese sailors in the boats. As the goods 
—which were in cases the size of 50-lb. chests 
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of tea—were being hoisted in, Sheehan and the 
black boys were carrying down a fresh lot of 
hides and dumping them down on the deck. 

Then I heard Bella’s voice, as she held open 
the dining-room door for a moment. 

' I will go and see him now, mother,’ and she 
walked quickly to my room. 

‘ Tom,’ she said, ‘ will you let Captain Manning 
look at your ankle and hand ? Father fears 
that two of your finger bones are fractured, 
and Captain Manning is quite a surgeon.’ 

I thanked her, and said I should be glad if 
Captain Manning would examine my hand, 
for I, too, thought that at least one finger bone 
was broken, and there was no doctor nearer 
than Kempton—seventy miles away. 

Bella left me, and in another minute returned 
with the captain of the ‘ Kenown.’ He bore 
as much resemblance to my conception of a 
smuggler as would a bishop in full rig to a 
jockey ready for his mount. He was an 
extremely handsome, well - built man, about 
forty years of age, dressed in a perfectly 
fitting suit of light grey tweed, and looked 
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more like an army officer in plain clothes than 
a merchant skipper, for he was clean shaven all 
but for a long, dark brown moustache—a most 
unusual style for sailors in those days. I liked 
him the moment he spoke to me. 

Undoing the bandage around my hand, he 
examined it carefully, trying to give me as 
little pain as possible. No bones were broken, 
he said, but the joints and tendons had been 
so badly wrenched, as well as bruised, that it 
would be a long time before I could use my 
hand again. As he replaced the bandages 
deftly and firmly, and I winced with pain, 
he smiled kindly into my eyes, and said in his 
quiet, soft tones— 

‘Bella has been telling me all about you, 
Tom, and of your promise to her. You are 
a good lad, and we are very sorry that you 
should be asked to give such a promise. But 
this is the last of this work/ 

I was Bilent, for I knew not what to say. 

* Now, Tom, I must say good-bye, for I must 
get off to my ship again. Perhaps we may 
meet again some day—I hope we shall.’ He 
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paused a moment, then asked me if I had a 
watch. 

* No, sir, I have not.' 

‘Well, Tom, will you accept mine as a present ? 
I want you to know that I am grateful for 
what you have done for—’ he turned and smiled 
at Bella—' for Miss Carey ; ’ and then he began 
to detach a handsome watch from a thick hair- 
guard—hair that was suspiciously similar to 
Bella’s. 

‘Thank you very much, Captain Manning,' 
I said; ‘ it is very kind of you indeed to offer 
me your own gold watch, but I cannot take it. 
What explanation could I give to my father 
and mother 1 ’ 

' Ah, I did not think of that—it was stupid 
of me, stupid and wrong as well’ Then he 
took my hand, bade me farewell, and left the 
room with Bella, and about half an hour later 
I saw the two boats pulling out across the bar. 

It was an hour after daylight when Bella 
again came to see how I was getting on. She 
looked very tired, but was now in good spirits. 

‘I am going out on the bluff, Tom, to see 
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the “ Amity ” beat out over the bar. There is a 
strong north-easter blowing—it sprang up two 
hours ago, and the “ Renown ” is already out of 
sight. I wish you could come with me.’ 

‘Indeed I will, Bella. I can hobble along 
easily enough.’ 

We left the now quiet house, and made our 
way to the bluff, and watched the * Amity ’ get 
under weigh, and then thrash a passage through 
the swiftly speeding rollers that, foam-crested 
and angry, came in long lines across the bar. 

Cassier was a born sailor-man, and handled 
his vessel beautifully. To beat out over a 
shallow bar a vessel of a hundred tons or so 
against a head wind and a heavy sea may seem 
easy enough, but there are not many men who 
can do it—except those who are used to a fore- 
and-aft rig. With a square-rigged vessel it 
would have been madness to have attempted 
what Cassier did that morning ; beating out the 
ketch, in six or seven short tacks, over a narrow 
bar, under a full press of canvas, against such 
sweeping seas, that had one caught her broadside 
on she would have been capsized to a certainty. 
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Every time she went about it was on the crest 
of a mountainous, white-lipped billow, and then 
as she spun round on the other tack and raced 
between the serried lines of rollers, Bella and 
I could not help cheering. Although he could 
not hear, Cassier saw us, and waved his hand. 
Once outside the bar, the vessel hoisted her 
great square-sail and then sped away to the 
southward before the wind. 

Bella told me, as we returned to the house, 
that the cases I saw being put on board the 
‘ Amity ’ contained tea, silks, and a large quantity 
of opium in tins. This latter would be hidden 
away by Cassier in the extra hides—four or five 
tins in each skin. 

Just as we were half-way down the bluff, I 
saw three horsemen coming along the beach at 
an easy trot, and recognised them in an instant 
—Sergeant Smalley, Trooper Mahony, aDd a 
famous black tracker named Bonaparte. They 
were evidently coming to Barina. 

Bella’s face paled. * I must go on first, Tom, 
to-tell father to be ready. What has brought 
them here when they should be at Kempton ? 
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The Smuggling Family Decamp 

W ITHIN a quarter of an hour the troopers 
rode into the horse yard and dis¬ 
mounted, and Sergeant Smalley saluted 
the owner of Barina, who was stan din g uncon¬ 
cernedly at the back door. 

‘ Good-morning, Sergeant. You and your 
gallant force are out early this morning—in all 
the full panoply of war too' (he alluded to 
Smalley and Mahony wearing their heavy 
swords and carrying Colt revolvers; the 
tracker was armed with a carbine). 

Smalley laughed pleasantly, and Bella, who 
was standing beside me, gave a sigh of 
relief. 

‘ Yes, Mr. Carey,' said the sergeant. ‘ We 
were at Kempton, but were packed off in the 
midst of all the fun—the races and Court—on 
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what I think is a wild-goose chase. The 
Inspector has sent this letter to you, sir.’ 

Carey took the letter and read it. Then he 
smiled, 

*Ah, we were reading about this yesterday. 
Very queer, isn’t it, that this has been going on 
for over two years ? Of course I’ll be only too 
glad to give you any help. Now, breakfast 
won’t be ready for another hour or so, but yon 
must have something to stay you meanwhile. 
Molly will look after Mahony. Bella, tell Molly 
to give Bonaparte something to eat. Of course, 
Smalley, you will spell here awhile, and give 
your horses a rest before you begin your 
search ?' 

* Thank you, sir. Our horses are a bit fagged 
and so are we. It is no joke riding fifty odd 
miles in such weather with bush fires all around. 
But the Inspector told me to push through as 
hard as I could, and search the coast between 
Port Macquaint and Red Point. It took us all day 
yesterday to do forty miles,—dodging the fire,— 
and we had to camp out ten miles from here 
last night, for the horses were done up. Only 
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for the fire we should have been here about one 

o’clock this morning,’ 

And then what would have happened ? I asked 
myself. The Careys would have been caught 
flagrante delicto, and that would have meant 
ruin—utter ruin and disgrace. 

I must mention that I was a great favourite 
with Sergeant Smalley, and when I told him 
of my mishap he was more concerned about it 
than his quest for traces of smugglers. Trooper 
Mahony also professed to like me and my 
brothers, but we none of us liked him, in spite 
of his being so handsome, and such a good rider; 
for my father, who was a good judge of men’s 
dispositions, said he was an oily-tongued sneak, 
who would 1 betray his own brother if he could 
get a sovereign for it.' 

Whilst the sergeant and Mr. Carey were 
taking coffee in the dining-room, and Mahony 
and the black tracker were having something 
in the kitchen, Bella was away talking to 
the aboriginal stockmen and their wives and 
children, warning them to say nothing of the 
two boats having come into the creek during 
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the night. There was hardly any need to 
caution them; their affection for the Careys, 
and their natural hatred of Bonaparte as a 
tracker, sealed their lips. Perhaps if Bonaparte 
had been a locally-born black they might have 
said something to him about the boats coming 
on shore the previous night, and told of the 
feast of ginger ; but be was a Queensland black, 
and a notorious bully, delighting in ‘ragging’ 
the inoffensive coastal natives. About a year 
previously my father had given Mr. Bonaparte 
two months’ hard labour for amusing himself by 
riding into a blacks’ camp, and shooting all 
their dogs with his Terry carbine. Still, he had 
many good points, and we boys liked him, for 
he was always ready when off duty to come 
shooting or fishing with us. He was a fine type 
of a man, nearly six feet in height, with 
clear-cut Semitic features, and a long beard 
of wondrous shining black, which contrasted 
strangely with the dull, sooty hue of his skin, 
on which, so Peter Sheehan remarked, * a burnt 
cork wud make a shnow-white mark.' 

At eight o’clock we had breakfast,—the entire 
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Carey family, Sergeant Smalley and myself,— 
and during the meal Mr. Carey remarked, in a 
casual sort of way, that the * Amity ’ had been 
lucky enough to get in over the bar and out 
again within twenty-four hours with a fair 
cargo of hides and timber. 

After breakfast, as I was sitting on the 
verandah with Lydia Carey, I saw Mahony and 
the tracker walking in the direction of the 
blacks’ camp, which was in a wattle scrub 
outside the horse paddock. I pointed them out 
to Lydia. 

* Lydia, my father says that Mahony is one 
of the meanest sneakr that ever came out of 
County Clare. What is he going to the blacks 
camp for, with “ Bony ” ? ’ 

* I think I can guess. But he will learn 

nothing.’ 

We saw Mahony and the tracker stroll into 
the camp, and give the gins some tobacco. 
Seating themselves on a log they entered into 
quite a long conversation with them. Then 
trooper and tracker returned to the house, and a 
few minutes later Bella was told by one of the 
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gins that Mahony and the tracker had asked 
them if any of them had seen any strangers at 
Barina lately, and did they know if the doors of 
the hide-house and boat-shed were always kept 
locked, or only closed to. The black women said 
that they did not know. 

Bella was quick to act. As the handsome 
young trooper was crossing the yard, she called 
out to me, and asked me if I would come with 
her to the boat - Bhed, as she was letting the 
blacks get out the seine to use in the creek. 
We had scarcely opened the big double doors, 
when the trooper came in and oilily offered to 
assist. 

* Thank you, Mr, Mahony,' said Bella sweetly, 
‘ the seine is up there,’ and she pointed to a loft, 
access to which was by a ladder. Mahony went 
up, and no doubt soon satisfied himself that 
there was nothing in the loft but the seine, and 
some spare boat gear, sails, etc. But in the shed 
itself there were several barrels standing about, 
as well as cases, and Bella wanted the man to 
assure himself as to their contents. So making 
an excuse she went back to the house, and I 
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followed, telling Mahony I would get some of 
the blacks to come and help me overhaul the 
seine. 

Fifteen minutes or so later we saw the 
inquisitive Mr. Mahony returning. He had 
found nothing beyond some barrels of Stockholm 
tar and coal-tar, and I enjoyed his disappointed 
looks. Meanwhile Bella had thrown open the 
doors of the hide-house, and all the various 
outhouses, and Peter Sheehan seemed to have a 
sudden fit of energy. Pretending to be looking 
for a tin of axle grease, he and one of the black 
stockmen turned the contents of the houses 
inside out, rolling over empty casks, and 
tossing about saddles and harness right and 
left; and Mr. Mahony very kindly joined in the 
search, peering about here, there, and every¬ 
where. 

* I think he's satisfied now, Tom,’ said Bella. 

At midday the troopers saddled up and rode 
off, much to the relief of everyone at Baiina, 
Smalley, I am sure, suspected nothing—his 
subordinate did. Why, it was never known. 
My father afterwards said that he thought that 
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he (Mahony) had been written to by someone in 
Sydney, telling him of the reward, and to watch 
Barina and also a camp of cedar-getters thirty 
miles to the south. 

I returned home on the following morning, 
and really felt glad when my mother told me 
that she had received a note from my father, 
telling her that he had been summoned to 
Sydney on official business, and would not be 
home for a fortnight. 

When he did Return he was unusually silent, 
grave, and depressed, and expressed no surprise 
when we told him some astonishing news—Barina 
had been sold to Major Rose, and the whole 
Carey family had gone away in the 'Amity.' 

‘ When did they leave ? * he inquired quietly. 

* Two days ago,' replied my mother, who then 
told him the details. 

A few days after 1 came home, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carey called on my mother, and told us that 
they had just sold the station to Major Rose, 
who was to take delivery of the bouse and 
cattle almost immediately, and that he, Mr. 
Carey, had chartered the ‘Amity’ to take his 
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family and himself to Sydney, and from there 
they were going to Europe or America. 

A few days after this all the Carey family came 
to hid us good-bye. The ‘Amity’ had arrived, 
and was sailing the following morning. Mrs, 
Carey, the boys, and Bella all promised to write 
from Sydney, and after spending an hour or two 
with us they all returned to Banna, and we saw 
them no more, for the f Amity ’ crossed out over 
the bar at high tide the next morning. 

‘I cannot, cannot understand it,' said my 
mother. ‘ They all, except Mr. Carey and the 
boys, were ill at ease and depressed.' 

My father simply nodded, and went to his 
room, and then he and my mother had a long 
conversation. When she came out I saw that 
she had been crying. 

For many weeks we waited for the letters 
from Sydney, but none came ; for the * Amity ’ 
did not go there, and for a long time it was 
supposed she had been lost, and everyone on 
board had perished. 

Then, seven months later, the letters did 
come—from San Francisco, saying all were 
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well, and that Cassier and Lydia were married 
and that Bella was engaged to Manning. 

Whatever it was that my father had heard 
he told no one but my mother, and whenever 
anyone spoke of the hurried breaking up of 
the home at Barina, he changed the subject. 
I think, however, that he had reasons for telling 
Peter Sheehan and Molly Kelly that as they 
had saved money they had better return and 
spend their days in the ‘ ould country.’ 

* * * # » * 
And so ends this my story of the doings of 
the Careys and of my own part therein. At 
the time—even immediately after my narrow 
escape from death, or from injuries that might 
have resulted in my remaining a cripple for 
the rest of my days—I regarded it as a highly 
exciting and delightful adventure, and imagined 
myself a youthful hero of romance. 

Little did I know then of the nnhappiness 
and misery that the incident had caused in our 
own home. When my father returned from 
Sydney, he was, as I have said, more than 
usually grave, and depressed as well. To his 
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children he was always a kind and good man, 
though very severe and stem when my brothers 
or I were guilty of even what we regarded as 
a simple fault. But from the very day that 
he arrived home, and my mother told him that 
the Careys had gone away in the * Amity,’ from 
being a reserved he became for many months 
a moody man. 

That Mr. Carey, whom he had always regarded 
as perfectly honourable and straightforward, and 
who was associated with him as a fellow church 
member, and also sat with him on the Bench 
as a brother magistrate, to dispense justice, 
could, for the sake of money, violate all prin¬ 
ciples of honesty add self-respect, preyed upon 
his mind to such an extent that he not only 
forbade my mother even to mention the names 
of any of the Carey family, but sent in his 
resignation to the Government, saying that he 
felt that he had failed in his duty in not 
exercising more diligence and discretion with 
regard to Mr. Carey, a man whom he had 
always thought an honourable man, and 
8 personal friend. The Colonial Secretary 
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refused to accept my father’s resignation, and 
said that he attached no blame to him in the 
matter; but for many months he was an 
unhappy man, scarcely ever speaking to my 
mother or his children. And my mother wept 
silently in the long nights, for she loved the 
Careys. 

Long, long years after, when I was a grown 
man, and my mother was old and somewhat 
feeble, we one day walked to Picture Rocks, 
and sat together on the headland, looking at 
the shining waters of the blue Pacific, and 
talking of the past. And with her hand in 
mine—ah, our mothers are our sweetest 
and dearest and truest friends, after all—she 
told me of how she had knelt beside my bed 
early in the morn after I had returned from 
Barina, and, whilst I slept, poured out her 
heart in prayer to God that I, then soon to be 
sent out upon the world to earn my living as a 
sailor, might always remain honest and ‘keep 
my hands clean.’ 

‘ Never, my son,’ she said, * try to make 
money dishonestly, like poor Mr. Carey. It 
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means the breaking of hearts, the infliction of 
family misery, the moral ruination of people like 
Peter Sheehan and Molly Kelly ; and, above 
all, always remember that God sees all and 
remembers all.’ 
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SOKNY 


CHAPTER I 


A Merciful Man 



|HE ‘Palestine’ brigantine had put into 


Port Denison (North Queensland) to land 
some tons of Torres Straits’ beche-de-mer 
and pearl-shell for shipment by the homeward- 
bound Rritish-India mail-boat; and Packenham, 
the skipper, and his supercargo, Drake, having 
finished their business with the steamship 
company’s agent, were lounging about on the 
long jetty, waiting for the brigantine’s boat to 
take them off on board, to leave Port Denison 
(or Bowen, as it is more frequently called) as 
soon as possible that day, for Bowen is about 
the dullest and hottest town in the far north 
of Queensland—barring Rockhampton. 

The jetty was deserted save by themselves, 
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an official, and one other man—or rather the 
semblance of a man, for he was so utterly 
broken-down and wretched looking, that, as he 
shambled past them, both men regarded him 
with silent pity. Then the supercargo called 
to him— 

‘I say, old man, you seem down on your 
luck. What's the matter ? Had a bad turn of 
fever, eh ? ’ 

The man halted, turned, touched the rim of 
his battered cabbage-tree hat, and came slowly 
up to the two men. His features, and indeed 
his whole body, were emaciated, and the tightly- 
drawn skin on his high cheek-bones was as 
yellow as his short, straggling, and unkempt 
beard of some months' growth. He looked to 
be about forty years of age—in reality he was 
little more than half. 

The supercargo repeated his question, speaking 
in a sympathetic tone, for the man’s eyes 
attracted him, and aroused a sense of pity; 
they were so big and dark, and looked more like 
those of an animal in pain than those ol a 
human being. 
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For a moment or two he stood silently before 
them, his lips moving, and the fingers of his 
long skinny hands twitching and intertwining 
nervously. Then slowly, and with difiiculty, 
words came. 

‘ Yes, sir, fever . . . three months ... an’ 
'ad a accident before. Fell down a mounting, 
I think, sir, an’ I ain’t right in me ’ead, sir,’ and 
the big, deer-like eyes stared wistfully into the 
supercargo’s bronzed face. 

* Poor beggar wants looking after,’ said 
Packenham, instinctively putting his hand into 
his pocket for money. 

The jetty official walked up, and with rough 
kindness told the man to ‘ clear out ’ and go 
back to the town. 

* You'll be tumbling off the jetty, Sonny; and 
although the sharks wouldn’t touch yer, for 
fear o’ breakin’ their teeth on yer bones, I’d 
have ter fish yer out—so “ git."' 

The man shrank back, and then was about to 
obey, when the supercargo called to him to wait 
a minute. 

* Who is this poor fellow ? ’ he asked the official. 
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* Dunno his right name, sir, but we call him 
“ Looney." He’s a new chum. Come out from 
Loudon in the emigrant ship “ Scottish Knight,” 
I believe, ’bout a year ago, and went up country 
to the Gilbert River gold-fields—thought he’d 
pick up nuggets by the bushel, I s’pose. Three 
other chaps—“ Johnny Raws ” like himself—went 
with him. They started to foot it,—three 
hundred miles,—and was loaded up like blessed 
camuels, but hadn’t got no firearms, and hadn’t 
no more idea of what they’d have to go through 
than babies. But, anyways, they managed to 
get over a hundred miles from Bowen—though 
they was on the wrong track for the Gilbert 
Gold Diggin’s. Then, one night, the niggers 
on the basalt ranges came down on ’em, and 
killed three of ’em ; but this poor chap somehow 
got away, and hid in the ranges, whilst the 
niggers eat his mates. Three days afterwards 
the Native Police found him at the foot of a 
bluff, stark naked, and as mad as a hatter from 
sunstroke, and with his skull half cracked by a 
nigger’s waddy. He must have fallen from the 
top of the bluff. Curious, ain’t it, that when a 
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new chum gets lost in the hush he goes round 
and round in circles, and chucks away all his 
clothes, or starts climbin’ a barren mountain to 
look for water? Well, the Native Police 
brought the poor chap here to the hospital, and 
then he gets fever atop o' his sunstroke, and he 
hasn’t been right in his coker-nut ever since.’ 

‘But what is he doing wandering about 
here? ’ 

‘ He’s been discharged from the hospital. 
The doctors can’t do nothing more for him, 
and the hospital is full of bad fever cases. He 
ain’t got no money, and no friends, and so he 
got the “ push ” from the hospital; the Committee 
ain’t too keen on keeping patients who can’t pay. 
Now, this poor cove would starve if it wasn’t 
for some of the townspeople.’ 

The supercargo was a man of impulse—for 
good or bad. .First, he freely denounced the 
Committee of the Hospital as a pack of mercen¬ 
ary ruffians, and consigned them to eternal 
torments. Then he turned to the cause of his 
remarks, and placed his forefinger on his 
shoulder. 
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‘ Look here. Do you see that boat coining ? 
Yes ? Well, you are coming with us in that boat 
to the ship. She is going to Sydney. Do you 
know where that is ? ’ 

‘ I’ve heerd of it—it’s in Melbun.’ 

‘Not quite, but that’s near enough. Now, I 
am going to take you to Sydney, and put you 
in a hospital where they understand sunstroke, 
and will cure you. Savee ? ’ 

The man’s lips twitched, and his eyes filled 
with tears as he nodded. 

‘Well, Sonny, here is the boat. Come on,’ 
and taking him by the arm, he led him down 
the jetty steps into the boat. In a few minutes 
they were on board the brigantine. 

‘ Steward,’ said the supercargo, * look after 
this man. Give him a rig-out of clothes from 
the trade room, and boots, and everything else. 
Then let him have some light food. He can 
sleep in the deck-house. The poor beggar is a 
bit dotty.’ 

* All right, sir/ 

Half an hour later the ' Palestine ’ was under 
sail, and Packenham and the supercargo 
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were stretched out on the skylight flaps, 
smoking. 

1 What made you saddle yourself with that 
chap, Drake ? ’ asked the skipper. 

* Don’t know exactly—perhaps because I had 
sunstroke myself once. Anyway, I’ve done it.’ 

• § * mm* 

It was the month of June, and the ‘ Palestine ’ 
had to thrash her way to Sydney against a 
strong, bitterly cold ‘ southerly,’ and during the 
three weeks’ beat down the coast the fever poison 
in * Sonny’s ’ veins was overcome by the pure sea 
air, the keen wind, and the change of diet. His 
face and body filled out, and as he grew stronger 
he worked, or at least tried to work, although no 
one asked or wanted him to do so. He foLlowed 
Drake about as a dog follows a loved master. 

The crew were good to him, and so too was the 
Mahommedan steward, whose religion taught 
kindness, and even reverence, to the mentally 
afflicted. For the poor creature’s brain was 
still seriously affected. He knew it, and tried to 
express himself on the subject to Drake. 

‘Never mind, Sonny’ (everyone now called 
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him * Sonny’), ‘I know what you mean by 
“ everything getting black, and then a great 
white light, and roaring and rushing of water¬ 
falls." When we get to Sydney I’ll take you 
to a great doctor—the man who cured me when 
my kind friends wanted to put me in a lunatic 
asylum. Savee ?' 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘ And I daresay I shall not leave you in 
Sydney. I am going in this ship to a place 
called Admiralty Island, to live there. Would 
you like to come -with me ? ’ 

The big eyes blazed with joy. * Oh yes, sir. 
But I am so frightened ... of myself, sir . . . 
when I looks over the side into the deep, deep 
blue water . . . there is a great white light 
there shinin’ at me, bright an’ lovely, an’ I 
wants to dive down an’ touch it. Then I gets 
afeerd agin, an’ I comes away, an’ lies down in 
the sail place, and puts my face agin the cool 
canvas, an’ then when them crackin' noises 
comes in my ’ead, an’ I hears the rush in’ of the 
waterfalls, I don’t feel afeerd, 'cos the sail-locker 
is dark an’ cool an’ quiet/ 
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' That's right, Sonny. Always go in the sail- 
locker when the blackness comes to you, and 
when you see the great white light. Now, look 
here, do you see all these casks and cases and 
bottles of rum and brandy and wine in this 
trade room ? ’ 

* Yes, sir.' 

'Well, you must promise me never to touch 
anything in those bottles—even if the corks are 
out, and there are glasses standing by. If you 
do, Sonny, I will give you a deadly hammering. 
Savee ? I want you to be a good, honest chap.’ 

* Oh no, sir, I won’t.' 

' That’s right! You see, Sonny, if you drink 
any spirits or wine or beer, the cracking noises 
and the roar of the waterfalls will come on 
worse than ever, and the great white light, deep 
down in the sea, will call you, and you will go 
to it—and die. I have seen that great white 
light. It has arms and hands that beckon to 
you, hasn’t it ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes, sir, long arms—all wavy and misty- 
like, an’ gentle looking, an’ wavin’ to me to 
come.’ 
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4 Don’t look over the side any more, Sonny. 1 
think, Sonny, that the great white light that 
you and I have seen is but God speaking to us, 
and that although we see the waving and misty 
arms deep down in the sea, He means it only 
as a token to us that lie sees and cares for us, 
and that in the life beyond we shall have 
happiness and peace and life eternal. And He 
makes these strange signs to those who are sick 
in body and mind, as He has made them to you 
and to me.' 

#*•«*« 

The firearms for the ship’s defence possessed 
a fascinating interest for * Sonny,’ and he was 
highly elated wh en, one bright day, Drake 
passed up all the Winchesters and Sniders to the 
watch on deck to clean and overhaul, and gave 
his own special Winchester to Sonny, telling him 
to be careful about removing the nut on the 
spring barrel, and to grip hold of the spring 
itself when taking it out. 

Ten minutes afterwards there was a cry of 
* man overboard,’ and two Polynesian sailors 
leapt over the side after Sonny, who had 
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followed the long, spiral spring of Drake’s 
beloved Winchester. The Kanaka sailors were 
beside him in a few minutes, and before the 
brigantine had come to the wind, and a boat 
lowered, they had him safely between them. 
Sonny was hauled up, full of salt water and 
sorrow, and told to turn in. Later on he came 
to Drake, trembling and red-eyed. 

‘It shotted up in the air, sir—'way up as 
high as the mast, and when I see’d it fall in the 
water, I jumped after it, but it was gone.’ 

Drake laughed. ‘ You donkey ! You might 
as well have jumped overboard in a gale of 
wind after a needle. Never mind, though, 
Sonny—I’ve plenty more spare springs.’ 

Sonny gazed at him with an almost awe-like 
reverence, and for the next three days kept 
hard at work in the trade room, polishing up 
the rusty blades of axes and tomahawks, and 
other steel articles, till they shone like burnished 
silver. After they were all finished, and 
stacked neatly in tlieir racks, he walked up and 
down, looking at them lovingly, and emitting 
a curious, chuckling whistle. And he always 
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watched Drake—watched him with wondering 
eyes at almost everything he did, especially ii 
it was anything to do with firearms. 

There was a keg of Prussian, needle-gun 
cartridges in the trade room, and one day 
Drake knocked off the head, and cut open the 
tin lining, to take out the cartridges and pack 
them, with a dozen needle-guns, in another 
case. He hoped to sell them on the next cruise 
of the ‘ Palestine' in the-South Seas. And, as he 
worked, and Sonny helped, he told him the 
story of Sadowa and of the bloody day at 
Koniggratz. 

* An’ them long guns killed the Austrians, 
sir?’ queried Sonny, pointing to the case of 
needle-guns. 

* Yes, Sonny. I daresay those very needle- 
guns in that case were used at Sadowa to wipe 
out the Austrians. Then when the Prussians 
found out that the Snider rifle was better and 
quicker for killing people, they got rid of their 
eundnagels, and the owners of this ship bought 
some of them for me to sell to the natives of 
the South Sea Islands.’ 
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‘ For fightin’ with, bit ? ’ 

‘ Yes, for fighting.' 

‘ Are they black people, sir ? 1 

'Not all; but some of them are so black 
that if you drew a burnt cork down their cheeks 
it would make a snow-white mark, others are 
red*skinned, others brown. The black people 
live in the Solomon Islands and New Guinea; 
the people you will see if you go with me 
to Admiralty Island are a very light copper 
colour. But they are the most savage of all.’ 

Sonny watched Drake open the breech of 
one of the needle-guns, and work the lever 
to and fro. 

‘ Ever fired a gun. Sonny ? ’ 

1 No, sir, but I’d like ter. I want to learn 
ter shoot, ’cos I wants to get even with them 
blacks fer killin’ Gus Holt an’ Tom an’ Jimmy 
Cross. Oh, it was awful, sir; I see'd ’em stick 
Jimmy all over spears like a 'edgc-’og, an’ then 
they smashed his brains out with waddies— 
a sorter ’eavy club they ’as. An’, sir, some¬ 
times I wakes up o’ night, and I sees them 
poor coves lyin’ on the groun’ all bloody, an’ 
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’ears them black niggers yellin’ all round me. 
One of ’em ’it me on me ’ead, too.' 

* But, Sonny, the black people you may 
see hadn’t anything to do with the murder 
of your mates ; they live thousands of miles 
away from Queensland, and don’t know any¬ 
thing about it. See ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

****** 

At Sydney, Drake took his prot^gd to see a 
famous doctor, a man who had attended him 
when he was suffering from a bad sunstroke 
years before. 

* Let him stay with me for a week,’ said the 
doctor, ‘ then I shall be better able to judge as 
to what can be done for him.’ 

The week passed, and Sonny came back to 
Drake smiling hopefully, and in the evening 
the doctor dined on board, and said to the 
supercargo— 

*1 can do nothing more for him, Drake. 
Time is the only thing. Let me see him again 
when you return.’ 
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CHAPTER II 


The Canoe Fight 


T HREE months later, Drake was living on 
shore at Admiralty Island, where a new 
trading and pearling station had been 
founded. With him were Sonny and six 
natives of Niu3 (Savage Island). These men 
were for the protection of the station, and were 
also employed as divers. They were steady 
and trustworthy, and when Packenham sailed 
away in the brigantine for a three months’ 
cruise to the islands of the north-west, he had 
no fear for the safety of Drake and his party. 

But matters did not go smoothly. A few 
days after the ‘ Palestine ’ had sailed, the local 
chief, from whom Drake had leased the land on 
which the station had been formed, made a 
demand for a further payment, and became 
sullen, and then truculent when Drake refused, 
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Then, on the following day, whilst one of his 
men was bathing, the poor fellow was shot 
through the head by an unseen foe. To Drake 
the chief denied all knowledge of the matter,. 
and asserted that the man had been killed by a 
party of predatory bushmen from the interior. 
Drake knew that he lied, and he and his men 
were, from that time, on their guard. A good 
watch was kept at night, the house was put in a 
state of defence to repel any attack, and all the 
undergrowth about it cleared away. 

For some weeks nothing further happened, 
and ’Nbota, the chief, sent a number of his 
people with pearl-shell for sale to Drake. But 
the latter was not at all satisfied. He had 
never expected any hostility from the natives, 
and was most anxious to make an examination 
of the coast in his cutter and whaleboat, and 
himself search for new beds of shell. To remain 
months on the island, and succeed only in 
obtaining small quantities of pearl-shell by 
purchase from the natives, would not pay the 
owners of the ‘Palestine,’ nor himself; and, on 
the other hand, although he knew that shell 
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abounded in shallow water along the coast a few 
miles away from his station, he feared to leave 
it unguarded, feeling sure that it would be 
plundered and burnt during the absence of 
himself and his small party, for it contained 
trade goods to the value of eighteen to twenty 
hundred pounds. Chafing under the forced 
inaction, and knowing that all his movements 
were closely watched by the treacherous ’Nbota, 
he at last took a decisive step which filled the 
savage chief with fury. 

A little over a mile distant from the deep and 
almost landlocked bay on which the station was 
formed, there lay a small island, not quite a 
mile in circumference. It was well wooded, with 
some heavy timber in the centre, and encircled 
with groves of coco-nut palms; and although 
uninhabited it was sometimes used by the 
natives as a fishing resort, and for turtle- 
catching. After carefully examining it, Drake 
decided to abandon the mainland and establish 
himself on the island, where he would be more 
secure from a sudden attack, and patiently 
await the return of the brigantine. Then he 
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and Paekenham would decide as to the nest 
course to pursue. 

Not wishing ’Nbota to learn of his intentions, 
he waited for a suitable time to carry out his 
plans, taking Sonny and his boat's crew into his 
confidence. The natives of Admiralty Islands 
are as valorous as they are treacherous, and he 
knew that if they saw him abandoning the 
station he would be rushed with overwhelming 
numbers and slaughtered. 

He began his preparations that evening by 
having the cutter (a former American oak-built 
surf-boat, whose gunwales had been raised two 
feet and then decked over) and the whaleboat 
brought in close to the beach. Towards mid¬ 
night, to his great satisfaction, a heavy thunder¬ 
storm set in, and in less than an hour, working 
in the darkness, and in a tumult of rain, he had 
everything taken out of the house, put into the 
cutter and boat, and made off for the island. 

When daylight broke, and 'Nbota saw the 
cutter safely anchored near the white beach of 
the little island, and Drake and his men engaged 
in building huts under the fringe of coco-palms, 
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he vented his rage upon two of his people by 
shooting them for not keeping a better watch 
on the white man’s house. Then he sent off a 
canoe, loaded with food, and a friendly message 
to Drake, urging him to come back. Drake 
accepted the presents, and sent an equivalent in 
knives and tobacco, but made excuses for not 
returning to the mainland. 'Nbota, as the 
Yankees say, ‘ laid low,’ and waited for revenge. 

Two more months passed. The rainy season 
had set in. The f Palestine ’ was overdue, and 
Drake and three of his brown-skinned comrades 
were suffering from fever. So, too, was Sonny ; 
but in a less degree, and though brain and body 
were racked by pain, he tried to let no one see 
it. When his beloved master moaned, or more 
often, raved, in his fevered dreams, and cried 
out about the brigantine, and Packenham, and 
the owners, and many other people and things of 
which Sonny knew nothing, he would lift him 
up in bis arms, and lead or carry him—weak as 
he was himself—to an open-sided hut on a point 
of the little island, where the cold, rain-laden 

trade wind made Drake feel better. And Drake, 
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■when in his senses, would always repeat certain 
instructions to the faithful Sonny. 

1 1 may die, Sonny, and then you must take 
charge. Always keep a good watch for canoes. 
At nighttime, Sonny, — always at nighttime. 
And if I die, you must give the sick men their 
fever medicine regularly, three times a day. 
And give the captain that letter I have written 
to him—if I die. Make the men who are well 
keep a good watch on the cutter at nighttime. 
If I were able to do so. Sonny, we would put to 
sea in the cutter, and go to Hermit Islands, 
where the “ Palestine ” will call before she comes 
here. But we cannot do it, my lad, as we are 
fixed now. I couldn’t navigate, and we should 
get into a mess. So we must stick it out here— 
and wait.’ 

Sonny, with a great and loving pity in his 
heaTt for the sick man, nodded his head 
emphatically, and said he would see that a 
good watch was kept. 

‘ You must. Sonny, If ’Nbota cuts out the 
cutter some night with his canoes, it will be all 
up with us. And if we lose the cutter I shall 
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be a disgraced man, and might as well shoot 
myself, for all my hopes of making some money 
are centred in her.' 

The cutter was anchored in to the beach. 
She was deeply loaded with the most valuable 
of the trade goods—principally repeating rifles 
and ammunition; and there were also a 
thousand Chilian dollars on board. Drake had 
made her ready for sea when he was first seized 
with fever, for he had decided, if attacked by 
the natives, to abandon the little island at once 
and put to sea, with the whaleboat in tow. 
But when on the following day three of his 
men and Sonny were also seized with the 
dreaded disease, he realised that it would never 
do to attempt to reach the Hermit Islands in 
such a crippled condition, and during the rainy 
season, when continuous squalls raged with 
hurricane violence day and night. 

One night as Drake was in a delirious state, 
and poor Sonny was watching beside him, one 
of the native seamen came in. He was an 
intelligent old man of nearly sixty, named 
Putari. 
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* Sonny, you mus 1 come with me, Harry 
an’ Joe are dead, an' other man almos’ dead 
too. We must bury Harry and Joe now— 
to-night. If we wait till to-morrow, ’Nbota's 
people will see, an’ then they will know we are 
sick men an’ come an’ kill us.’ 

The two men were hastily buried in the soft 
sandy soil above high-water mark, and before 
daylight they were followed by the third. 
Drake, still in delirium, knew nothing of it. 
Then the remaining sailors came to Sonny, and 
begged him to let them carry Drake on board 
and put to sea before it was too late. The 
Hermit Islands, they said, were less than three 
hundred miles away, due west. It was high 
land, and they could not miss it. ‘More 
better for us. Sonny,’ said old Putari, * to take 
boss on board and go away from here. In 
two or three more day we all get fever an’ 
die. An’ s’pose we no get fever, how can we 
few men fight a thousand of ’Nbota’s men ? 
Plenty of them have good rifles like ours, and 
they will kill us quickly.’ 

Poor Sonny, ill as he was, had a strong 
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sense of his responsibility; he saw the 
reasonableness of their contentions, and 
yielded. 

Dawn was breaking when the men carried 
their beloved ‘ boss ’ on board, placed him in the 
tiny cabin, and then a few minutes later the 
little vessel was slipping through the water 
with the whaleboat towing astern. 

The morning was bright and warm; one of 
those lulls in the squally rainy season that 
sometimes occur in the North-West Pacific, and 
last for perhaps four-and-twenty hours. As the 
cutter, steered by old P atari, headed for the 
passage through the reef, one of the natives 
uttered a loud cry, and pointed seaward ; there, 
in the passage, was a fleet of over fifty canoes, 
crowded with savages, paddling swiftly towards 
them. And almost at the same moment a 
second and larger fleet was discerned, coming 
from ’Nbota’s village, and also making for the 
vessel. 

Old Putari was a man of few words. 

‘We must fight,’ he placidly remarked to 
Sonny as he cut the whaleboat adrift. ‘I 
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thought so this morning, when I saw tracks of 
strange feet in the sand. ’Nbota’s spies were 
on the island last night and saw us burying 
our dead.' 

Sonny’s hollow eyes gleamed. Stepping 
below he brought up a dozen Winchester rifles, 
all ready loaded, then his own needle-gun 
which Drake had given him. And then he again 
descended for a moment and bent over the 
sick man, whose eyes sought his with the 
returning light of reason. 

‘Water, Sonny, water ... my head is 
bursting. 1 

Sonny raised him, and quickly placed a cup 
of unsweetened lime-juice and water to his 
lips. He drank it eagerly, and again lay down, 
just as Putari put his head down the companion 
and silently and impressively beckoned to 
Sonny to come on deck. 

The rest of the crew were waiting. They 
all knew how to use their Winchesters, hut 
Sonny was the best shot. He had practised 
assiduously, both with the needle-guns and 
Winchesters. 
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Putari pointed to the clump of canoes ahead— 
about eight hundred yards distant. 

* Those are nearest, Sonny, and if the wind 
don' die away, we can force our way through 
them into the open sea. Those that are 
astern are a mile away.' 

Sonny nodded, then had five other needle-guns 
on board brought to him, and laid on the deck 
for’ard. Then he turned to Putari. 

‘You steer, Putari, and, as I am the best 
shot, I will begin at these 'ere fellers in front of 
us with the needle-guns. Then when I’ve fired 
’em all, it'll be time for us—excep’ you—to go 
at ’em with the Winchesters. ’ 

The water was smooth, and the cutter as 
steady as a rock, as under all the sail she could 
carry she rapidly neared the fleet of canoes, 
which were paddling towards the centre of 
the narrow passage, and pressing onward 
swiftly. 

Lying down, and resting the heavy Prussian 
rifle on the low rail, near the cutter’s head, 
Sonny fired; the bullet went over the canoes, 

and Btruck the water far beyond. 
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‘Too ’igh,' muttered Sonny, as he took a 
second rifle from one of the seamen. This time 
the shot told, and a yell of defiant rage came 
from the savages. Again and again he fired, 
with deadly effect, and as the fifth bullet 
hummed away on its mission of death three of 
the largest canoes ceased paddling, and answered 
with a smart fire from Snider carbines and 
smooth-bore muskets; the rest pressed on 
undauntedly. And then the Winchesters began 
to crack, as the native sailors, with gleaming 
eyes and set teeth, poured in a destructive fire 
at less than two hundred yards. On swept the 
cutter, with old Putari grasping the tiller with 
his left hand, and emptying Drake’s heavy Colt 
revolver with his right. In a minute or two 
more the cutter was right in the midst of the 
oanoes, sweeping through them at a six-knot 
speed. Several of them she struck and capsized; 
and as the valorous savages who manned them 
tried to scramble on board over the low free 
board, the crew beat them back with the butt- 
end of their rifles, or shot them down. Two 
only succeeded in getting on board, but were 
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quickly disposed of, and fell dead or dying on 
the deck. 

Suddenly Putari gave a loud yell. 

' Stan’-by, everybody! Quick, quick 1 Come 
aft, come aft, everyone, and load up quick I ’ 

Two of the largest canoes, crowded with 
savages, had swung round right in the centre 
of the narrowest part of the passage, and the 
occupants, with undaunted courage, were waiting 
to interrupt and board them. 

As the men hurriedly refilled the magazines 
of their rifles, and stood by, Putari, with a grim 
smile on his tatooed face, brought the vessel’s 
head a little to the wind, and then with a wild 
yell from the savages, the cutter crashed into 
one of the canoes amidships, smashing the 
outrigger, cutting the frail, thin hull in halves, 
and rolling it over and over in the water like an 
empty cask; and, as she ploughed through the 
wreckage and the struggling, naked men, four 
of them managed to clamber on board over the 
bows, and, aimed with jade-headed clubs, or 
iron-wood daggers tipped with blades of obsidian, 
they made a rush aft towards Putari and the 
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others. Two of them were instantly shot down ; 
the third caught his foot in some of the running 
gear, and pitched forward on his semi-shaven 
head with such violence that he lay stunned; 
but the fourth, a mere boy of sixteen, leaping 
along like a deer, sprang at Sonny and dealt him 
a fearful blow upon the head with a club. 
Poor Sonny fell, and lay like a log. Putari 
dealt Sonny’s assailant a merciful ' clout ’ with 
his clenched fist on the jaw, and sent him 
overboard—to be picked up by the second 
canoe, which was now some hundred yards 
astern, trying to overtake the cutter. 

Suddenly a yellow, haggaxd face appeared at 
the companion, and Drake crawled on deck. He 
tried to rise to his feet, but staggered and fell. 
Putari ran to him. 

4 That’s enough, Putari—that’s enough. No 
more shooting. For God’s sake no more 
bloodshed 1 I think I know what has happened. 
Get a good offing, then steer west by south 
all day, and heave to at dark, if I am not 
any better. Where is Sonny 1 1 

‘ He’s bad again — with fever, has the 
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«shakes,” ’ replied the discreet old native 
sailor. 

When all danger was past, Putari brought-to, 
and let the native who had been stunned, but 
was now recovered, get over the side and swim 
ashore. 

. ***** 

Two days after the cutter was safely anchored 
at Hermit Island, and Drake and Sonny were on 
shore at the house of a famous German natur¬ 
alist,—a Dr. Kubary,—who tended them most 
carefully until the ‘ Palestine,’ long-delayed, 
arrived. Drake recovered first; but Sonny, who 
had a fractured skull, lingered between life and 
death for many weeks. Then the turn came, 
and the amiable Kubary's heart swelled with 
pride when he one day came on board the 
brigantine, bringing Sonny with him—Sonny, 
long and gaunt, but smiling happily. 

• Look at dis man of yours, my friend Trake! 
Look at him ! He is now more correct in his 
prain pan than you are—although, Trake, you 
thinks yourself a very smart man. A.eh ! It is 
a most vonderful cure. Hahnemann vas not 
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such a fool as ve dink, after all He said that 
der homeopathic theory of “like cures like" vas 
good und true. Und I pelieve it. For, you see, 
Sonny got a partial fracture of the left side of 
the skull more than eighteen months ago, vieh, 
mit attendant fever und sunstroke, left him silly 
in the prain—mit noises of vaterfalls, und a grade 
vite light beckoning to him. Now, jusd through 
his getting a smack mit a glub on der odder side 
of de head, der prain has recovered its functions; 
und—veil, Hahnemann vas a grade man, und a 
goot und religious man, und though you can’t 
apply his theory of “ like cures like ” to surgery 
—veil, I don't know. Anyway, I vish you all 
goot luck, much happiness und brosperity, 
Und, my tear Trake—can you get me a goot, 
one hundred years’ oldt Maori skull for my 
gollection ? ’ 

Drake, filled with joy at Sonny’s recovery, 
promised—and he kept his promise two years 
later. 


THE END 
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